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CHAPTER I 



IIITRODUCTION 



^iployment opportunities^for people born in rxaral- areas of most under- 
deye'i^ed countries are severely limited by gross inequaLLities in economic 
and political institutions. In Colombia development attempts have tended 
•to ignore the burgeoning labor force, perpetuating instead the concentration 
of production factors and favoring substitution of capiteLL for labor* The 
resulting pattern ih*industry and agriculture produces important shifts 
in the occupational structure and consequently in human spatial and inter j 
sectoral mobility. 

This analysis focuses upon diff erentieLL educationctL^ migrations! , and 
occupationeLL characteristics for the t;ur€LL-born from v^irioAiS cl£\ss origins 
n.n a highland minifundia conanunity near Bogoto'^CoromUia. It has three 
main objective^: l) To describe the nature of growth and adjustment in 
the labor force under conditions of rapid popiilation growth ana/highly skewed 
.ownership *and control- of productive means; 2) To indicate the present lim- 
its on, the quality cmd quantity 'of l^al education along with* limits on 
access to education and its role in opening new employment and income op- . 
portunities for rural people; and '3) To document the level of occupational .\ 
attainment of rural-boru people when controlling for class of origin, edu- . 
cationeJ. attainment, and migration. ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ ' The Problem ^ ^ .V 

.4 " , 

Despite significant changes in agrarian reform legislation and increased 
expenditures by the agrarian reform agency , ^productive agrictUtural resources 
land; credit, and technology — remain very unequally distributed. In the* ^ 
industrial sector, there is a strong eiqphas is upon capiteLL-intensive invest- 
ments by foreign capitalists and a few nationals with access to credit. 
Under these conditions, productive positions in both agriculture and industry 



1. In the case of "Colombia, see the works of >Lapd Tenure Center asso- 
ciates in the bibliography under Adams, Davis, Felstehausen, Flinn, Grunig, 
Honey, Havens, Soles, TJiome, Tinnermeier; Departomento Administrativo JJa- 
cioneLL de Estq4£stica (DANE), Boletln t^nsu6JL de ^:;9ta^^stica , ho. 222 (en- 
ero de 1970) and no. 23U (enero de 1971); Comite Interamericano de^Desarro- 

•^llo Agricoltf (CIDA)., Tenencia de la tierra'y desarrollo socio-economjcQ 
del sector a^rlc ola: C olombia .(Wasbington: Panamerican Union, I966); and 
Oscar Delgado, "La reforma agraria: ineficas y regresivas," Flash, 16-3O 
de aeptiembre de 1970, pp. 8-21. . ^ . 

2. DANE, Boletin Menaual de ^stadlstica , no. 22U (marzo de 1970), no. 
236 (marzo de 1971), and no. 23P (Junio de 1971); A^Lvaro Camacho, "Moderni- 
zacion y desarrollo: dicLLec^ica fundament €lL," in Rodrigo Parra S^doval, 
Dependencia ext&rna y desarrollo politico de Colombia (Bogotfi: [dent.] 

... 7 ' 



increas^' disproportionately to increments in the labor force. At the same 
time, the spread of bureaucratic organizatiotial forms creates new positions - 
which ca^y a high degree of formal education as prerequisijbes for entry. 
Concentration of educ^tionail facilitrejs in urban ajfeas effectivel.7 limits 
the rural-born fr^m obtaining such training. . * . ^ v 

lAjreased knowledge and dissemination of preventive and' curative medi-^^ 
cine, coupled with limited usage of population control techniques, has caused 
population growth rates to soar in both rural and urban eti-eas of underde- 
veloped countries diirin'g the last few decades. This rapid population growth 
extends the gap between productive labor force positions and labor force 
age population. 3 'Under these- conditions, the prospects for permanent, pro- 
ductive employment in either rural or urban areas are poor for tenant and 
•small-owner families who comprise much, of the rural population.^ 

' : . • • * 

' Agricultural Sector V ' * ' . ' . 

Rapid population growth within these structural constraints has seri- 
ously . exacerbated the precarious man-land relationships, which have evolved 
through historiceJ. patterns of re'source use anti control. In the heavily 
•j^opulated rttreLL'^areas , continuing deforestation and intensive cultivatigjj-^ 
of steep mountainsides by 'generations of rur€LL families has left the^^^gre-^ 
sent inhabitants a very depleted resource base for agricultural activities. 
With relatively few serious attempts* at redistribution of large holdings 
in the fertile highlands and intermontena v^leys; increases in the rural 
poptaatiori have fdi^sed further parcelization of subfamily units on marginal 
agriciij^jbral lands. The re.^ulting high population concentration"* of an ex-^ , 
tiausteii* agricultural resource base has fostered outmigration during the past 
few decades. 5 Some derrsely settled a^^s have become virtually depopulated 



Universidad NaciohcLL, 1970); and •Ro(^-igo Parra- Sandoval, "EduC|ation ar^i 
Dependency: The Colombian Lducational >3ystom as' an Agent of Underde\relop- 
ment" (Ph,D. diss., Univ. of Wis.., 1972). 

3. Althoxigh populatioh growth rates jnay be declining, such decreases 
have only limited consequence on tAjf Job market in the immediate future 
• since present increments in the labor force are the 'result of previou^s popu==^ 
lation expansion. ' • . 

^ U. Th^se general categories include landless who operate agricultural 
production units under service tenancy, sharecropping and sucii ^rangemenrts , 
^and day laborers as well as owners of sub family- si zed units — those who own 

^ iM^ffiodent l^d to allow emplojrment of the feimily laboV force throughout 
tie^ yeai^. For data on the distribution of rui-al families in Colombia^see \ 
(^DA, Tenencia de la tierra . D^ata for this and six 'other countries are. 
summarized and discussed in. Solon Barraclough and Arthur Domike, "Agi**arian 
StTructure in Seven Latin American Countries," LandyEc onomi c s 1*2 (Nov. 1966); 
39I-U2U. • • ^ 

5, ' T. Lynn Smith, "Land Tenure and Soil Erosion in Colombia," Proceed- 
ings of the In'^er-Ame/i c an Confer^n c& on the Conservatic^n of 'Renewable Re- 
soixrces (Washington: U.S. Department of State, ^ 19U8Ti 
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as rapid soil depletion forced gerTerations of youth to seelt employment in 
the cities and -rural fron'tiers. JJowever, tliis migration of 'rural families 
from, densely populated marginal agricultural regions has bee^ .somewhat cur- 
tailed by the»limited expansion of productive empl^rment ^positions in 'both 
the frontier and the jlrban labor markets. ' • , > ^. , 

The widely heralded frontier areas (primarily the tropical rain forests 
and savanna plains of the. Amazon and Orinoco river basins) have hot qreated: 
the employment once belieyed possible. , In) general, the highly leached tropi- 
^1 soils lack the natural )c^rtility needed to sustain small-scale, inten- -* 
siVe cultivation. Without adequate governmental assistance for initial 
Itod improvement' and" infrastructural development, shifting cultivation prac- 
tices- by ceOca-ists often, lead to a rapid destruction of the fragile resource 
base. Furthermore, many of the colonist-Cleared lands are quickly consoli- 
' dated into large absentee holdings with only limited employment opportuni- 
ties for the displaced families. °* 




Meanwhile, many owners of extensiveTfioldings on the coastal plains 
and in the high mountain plateaus and intermontana valleys have begun to 
substitute capital-intensgLve technology for labor as many traditional ranch- 
ing and plantation opera,tion3>are converted into commercial crop and live- 
stock enterprises. Evjen owners, who maintain traditional ranching patterns, 
continue to' absorb a diminishing number of workers as mechanization and 
other labor-savihg techniques become available and relatively ch«^ap.i Like-< 
;Ase, labor-savin« technology has made heavy im-oads into all biit the har- 
ve3t*«£ stage of ^any large-scale field crops such as sUgar cane and pot^ 
ton. 8 In additionV the public sector has generally plowed money into in- 
frastructural development and made cheap credit available for the benefit 
of large-scale producers. 9 These same producers also have better access 
to the new yield- increasing inputs of the "Green Resolution and are its 
biggest beneficiari'esV^^ ■ . 
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6. Food and Agricultural Organization of the United' Nations (FAO), 
Shifting Chri.tivatidn i'n'Iiatin America , 1971. 

Roger E. 'Soles, 'WiJ-al^ Land Invas'i^ons in Colombia" (Ph.D". diss., 
Univ. of Wis., 1972), especially Chapter IV; United Jiations Economic Com- 
mission of Latin America (feCLA) , Analyses and Pro.lections of Economic De- 
velopment III; The Economic, Development of Colombia (Geneva, 1957). PP- - 
1^Q-2^Q: T. Lvnn Smith.- The\ Proc ess of Rural Developm ent in Latin America, 
University of Florida Monographs no. 33 (GainoBville : University of Florida 
Press, 1967). 'PP. ^7-59. 
• .8. Soles, "Rural Land Iny^^ions." 

9: Ibid.; DANE, Boletin Aensual , no. '222, pp. l6U-l65; and U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Foreign RelationsV "Qolombia: A Case History of U.S. AID To- 
gether With A Report of the Coiiptroller General," in Survey of the Alliance 
for Progress, Document no. .91-17. S^il^t Congress, 1st Session (1969). 

10. Clifton R. Wharton, Jr.,\"Th!^ Green Revolution: Cornucopia or Pan- 
dora's Box?," Foreign Affairs U7\(Ap^l 1969): U6U-76. 
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In sum, lar«e-dcjfcleagri cultured, expansion using both labor-saving ' 
Wdyield-increasingf tMtonolo^ without any significant efforts toward re- 
di^ibu'tion 'of land ams^apital contifiues to uproot siettilers, and diminish 
• thfe agricultural wage labbx^orce as well as r^uce market alternatives 

for .small-scale/ producers on marginal land. This increased use of capiteLl- ^ 
• intensive technology on unequally distributed agritJultjircLL land—together. 
/ : with continued pc^pulation increases and limited eacpansion of employment 

opportunities ^in iirbcm areas--has substantially increased underemployment., 
' and unemployment of/the rural labor force, witfi Tamily-operated enterprises 
*no longer so ^ble to absorb underemployed family labor. 

• ■ ' . ' . V: • • • ■ 

Industrial Sectbjr ' ' • * . . ' . 

— — : • , , c 

. Increasing use of labor-saving t^chnolbgy* ( imported from more devel- 
oi)ed co'untries)^^ in the industrieil sector means insufficient Jobs f or t^e^ 
rapidly growing internal urbaii labor force, to say nothing of the labor 
increment contributed by -rural-urban migration. These inputs ^laljor-saving 
' teohnology) are largely associated with mxilti national conglomerates', based , 
primarily fn the United States but with subsidi^iec in foreign cp\mtries 
with low interest public oi; private credit funds available for, investment . 
) Controlling interesti^ as well'as profit repatriation are, of coiirse, largely 
al)8orl)ed by the parent corporation. Most subsidiaries are built on. the par-, 
ent company model. Usually this means the use of scarce foreign exchange 
earnings for the importation. oKeapital-intensive (and labor-extensive) 
techJpology. ^ Initially, at least^, technical and managerial staffs are al- 
most conpletely non-nationals. ^ , 

' ' A relattLv^ly stable investment climate Along with high returns to in- 
vestments have/ attracted increasing numbers of these mtilti national corpora- 
tions to under deveJLdped countries. Many companies, formerly concentrated 
aroiyid 3he capital and a few secondary cities, arte now being forced toward 
other metropolitan areas by Certain urban diseconomies or lulled to in'dus-- 
trial growth poleo by transport economies.* The effect of this continued 
economic concentration around major iijetropolitan\ areas is to augtnent apd 
reinforce regional as well as rural-xirban disparities. 

At the national. level, the shoi*t-run„ economic consequences have be6n 
an increased rate of industrialisation a rising G|JP, and :an incr^ease in 
the availability of modem consumer products. Such gains have been made, " 
however, at the expense of employment opportunities for both skilled and 
unskilled nationals — and therefore, pdrhaps^ lone-term expar&iM of inter- 7" 
nal markets—not to mention a reduction in national fin.mcial slb^iHty 
amd control. ^3 While so-called aid and loan ' programs help#:d create markets 



;i. Wyn'F. Owen, "The^ Double Developmental Squeeze On Agriculture,' 
American Economic Revilgw 56 (March' 1966): ^3-70. . « 



12. Camacho, "Modernizacd6n y desarrollo"; Parra Sandoval, "Educatidh , 
^ and Dependency-," ^ ^ , ' * . - / 

13. The increased debt bu!rden , and service changes paid on loans* from.' 
^the industrial countries and their international banking instituti^pns (coat.) 
' ) ' ' • . ^ * 
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for i/austi'iidized countries, -they atifled the development of national en- 
. ter]jj^5». . At th6 same tim^, the general poimlace of the underdeveloped. 
'; countripB has been burdenfed id'th expensive infrastructural development, and, 
imprdv^ent when other forms 'of aoci^ overhead capital (for example, pub- 
lic rather th^i private transportation facilities) could haye been used 
af reduced sOcia). cost with benefits j(ineluding employment) more widely ^ 
spread.' ^ ' ^ . . ' , 

With such fecale of operation 'and vertical integration of fdhction, 
the multinational conglomerates have had a profound impact upon the avail- 
kbility and nature of positions in the industrial as well as commercial 
sedtor of the^ economy. In effect, they have fostered a striking ^duality 
of soale, technology, .and markets within a largely commercialized economy. 
They compete, with the numerous pmall artisan enterprises which co-exist 
. with them at present. These small firms operate mostly- on a- nuclear or 
.extended family basis and "cater primarily to local rural or urban markets . 
Oniy a relatively small number of the rural-born are able to amass suffi- 
cient capital to own such firms; of course ^ some may ent«r them as crafts- 
men or semi-skilled laborers. It -seems * inevitable ,. hoVever, that mass pro- , 
■ duction- and ma,ss marketing techniques will eventually engulf most of these 

petty concerns. • . 

• . ■ . . •' . - 

Sejrvice Sector 

* ~ ' \ •. . 

Likewise, iA the commercial sector one finds- an extensive and intrir 

' cate system of small^ and intermediatevscale trading alongside contract. I 
marketing by large-scale producers. Soke division of large estates, par- 
celization of medium' and small farms undfer equal inheritance rights, and 
erosion of ipd^lgenous coirmunal forms ^have\±ven rise to nunerous small owners 

^who produce food and "fiber -'for local 'andXre^dnal markets. The marketing of 
smoll quantities by these producers geographid^ly isolated from major con- 
sumption centers ha? established a liierarchyN?fNniddlemen and peddlers be- ^ 
tween the producer and consumer. Such commerci:a^^termediarie8 Cwho of- 
te^ double as landlords and usurers) are not limi^t«a to the agriciiltural 
sector. • A similar hierarchy exists between artisans^u^ regional consum- 
ers of traditional products, ^ or in some instances, intern^isnal cpnsumers. . 
This intermediary iiier&rchy encompasses ;many forms- and sizes^from small 
local operations through regional and wholesale ones . ' 

Notwithstanding "the- increase in centrolized and fr'anchised retail "fa- 
ciliti«fl in Iv^e cities,, most ret'ailing^f prcxcessed consumer goods and 
handicraft items .inJbo.th urban and rural areas is still carried out by the 
many family--operatAd stores » market stalls, 3pnd. street stands. This 



for coniplement'ary ' infrastructural development end improvements— together 
with remitted profits— have generally wea^cened the economies' of the^^under- 
•deVeloped co.untVies. And until recently, most of these loans w.ere tied- 
loans" specifically designated for th^ purchase and transportation^of cer- 
tain goods ani services from the lending cotintries and their'allies. Much- 
of the so-called kid has consisted of dumping surplus agricultural products 
and war materi^ from the industrial countries. 



small-scale connnercial sector has traditionally been €m ipportani supple- 
ment to or replacement of agricultural employment. But here, as in the * 
cigripultural sector, it is likely that occupational classification disguises 
a high degree of underemployment. And,* like technology in the^^producer 
sectoxf modem mercjiandising methods and communidlitionsJ.fAcjilities will 
very likely diminish 'the- nuniber of petty merchants wit,lRut creat'ing a^ 'suf- 
fiteient number .of new sales posiMons to, replace them^ . * 

The 'service sector is vBry occupationally diverae, encompassing such 
occupations as professionals, bureaucrats^ tecimocrats, personal servants, 
and^OTOstitutes, Collectively, these occupations have absorbed much Of 
the noiiagricultural labor force in xaic^erdeveloped cOTiritrdes, 

V „ ' • . ' * 

Moat of these countries were ushered 'into the capitalist world uHder 
a centralized form of government which aplpbinted officials to carry out t 
its dictettes throughout its territories. ^ Given tfie, traditi^ of<5^bure^i4cra>^ , 
tic government—together with the ftJhctional specialization encouraged by, 
development ' programs — there has been a continual horizontal and ^ertical 
expansion of €Wlministra|ioj^s and their clerical assistantsA 




tThe nianber of governmental professional and para-professional positions 
has been further aiigmented by tjie expeuislon of such services' as education, 
medicine, and communications. While many of the top echelon positions created^ 
by the multi^tional corFjoratiOns have'^been filled by non-natfbn^fl, lowejr 
level posit ions--m6stly clerical and ' operative — have absorbed spme.of the • ^ - 
national labor force, through educational programs and in-seryice train- 
ing, long-term foreign investors tend to movd nationals into managerial 
and technical positiohs over time. 



This expajision 'of professional, bureaucratic, and technodratic posi- 
tions—oftei) referred to as" the nascent or growing "middle claiSs**' — in coxin- 
"tries with liiechanizing/agrictiltur^ and indvistrializing economiefc^ and with > 
labot fore fes' swollen by population growj^h tends to hold wages qP unskilled 
Vorkers down tod thus enlarge the personal service segnftht. mere tourism 
is not yet an important industry, househpld servants' form the bulk of this' 
segment. *Since much' of the demand in the service sector is for females ^ 
(domestic servants, clerical workers, and prostitutes, for 6xaI^{^.e) thi^ 
further aggravates the employment .plight gf meleB released front the agri- 
cultural sector. * , . . * 

Occupational Prerg'quisiites ^ . • 

Afccompanying the spread of capitals-intensive technology hds been the 
'notion' 9V long-term, formal training as a prerequisite for virt,ually all' 
pccupational activities. Thip implant;ed need for formal trainifife together 
wit"h furiSiional specialization and greater use of bureaucratic organizational 
techniques not only emphasizes formal educational prerequisites, but also* 
requires documented Waluations pf occrupational and related performance. 
Ooncbmftant, then, with th^ deci^^ase in employment positions in traditional 



areas .has been an iqcreasfe' in positions requiring certificates of training, 
let^er^ of r^onmendation , and other credentials for admission.-'-'* 

■ ' Response by both private and' public educational systems to this increased 
•demand for more highly educated workers has liagged. In many cases eduea- ^ 

tional expansion has beeA-scnriely staff icifent tlf maintain existing «teduca- 
^tioiial levfis for the increksing population, especially in rural areas. ^ 
• Most Si^ban 'areas have, had superior facilities and faculties which have been ^ 

gradus-liy viapgradedf and expanded. . By .the "iate 1960s, most small and „ . ■ ' 

iirbeAiedi-at9-sized c-ities had 'complete primary »and basic • secondary , systems, 
'and itrgfe" 9ities hadT universities and professional and vocational train- 

ing institutions as veil. On the other hand, rural areas often, did not ' 
;eveQ,Jaav« a, complete secondary system. In imy" outlying areas, primary 

edUca.tion had only recent^jr bqen initiated or** perhap^s Just -^anded to 6-^ 
, complete ^program. And in the scattered villages ser\jicing moat of these 

areas,, only d pajHiial secondary prograiT was offered % . - 

' ■ ' " , ' ■ . ■ ■ . . . ■ • " ' * ' ■'^ \ 

Educational facilities may not b% .the^ only obstacle to empajDymeiit ' fory ' 
rural yout^*.' -Rural communities with primaiy and post-primary e^cational \v 
facilities" cpuld- train youth who Vould be qualified for Managerial, cleri-* 
cal. apd skilled labor positions:. But the superior qualiiy of urban edur ^ 
featiori a* well as knowledge of* modern bureaucratic procedures should give • 
.native tOPban residents k distinct advantage over -*heir r,ural migrant com- . f 
« petitors in- a" satura-feed Urban labop force. , • •» . 

' Impact on Minifundia PopiiXace - . • ' . • - 

■ ~- . .. " ■ * X. ■'■ 
• Within minifundia communities, i-amllies may .vary in ,their„rel££tlonstii]? . 

to economic and educational spheres. 15 Most people in minifundia communi- 
ties produce aOTiculturai goo,ds-1f«r s^e; the income-earning opportuniti^-^ 
o^ these produ^r-sellei-s vary .. according to the amount ^>f land ftwned and ♦ 
operated. Under an .equals; inheritance system, such variation theoretically 
ought to be a major factbf'" in d^erinining occupatiopsl levels of offspring. 
However, the cl^dldren's position will riiot necessarily Abe'equivSjlent to or 
better than- their parents' given the ongoing decrease in the nmber of own- 
ers.in all economic sectprs cited above. And, as small-scale production • 



\h. Jorge Betl^, "Migrant-Native Soctoecbnomic Difference in Latin • 
American Cities: A Structui^al Ant^sis , "' Ifl^_Amgrican_Re8earch Reyigw 
U (Spring 1969): 3-2!>; and Ivan Illich, '"Schooling: The Ritual of Pro- • 
cress." Mew York Review of Boo^^ ; 3 December 1970, PP' 20-26. ? ■ 

15. According to Weber, & fdmily's Telation'siiip to the econoniic .sphere 
iaJits "class situatio^,.'' • He defines class situation as: ''A specific causal 
component of . . life<^hances .... represented exclusively >y economic in- ^ 
terests in the possession of goods and opportunities for income . . .• und.er 
the conditions of the commodity or labor markets...," or, alternatively 
stated,' "chance ... to dispose of -goods or skills for the sake of income 

" Max Weber, "Class, Status, Party,", in Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 

e^s . , From Mdx Weber: Essaya in SociologT ( Wew Yprk : Oxford University 

Press, 191*6), p. ler. ■ - ' 
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is engulfed, children oi smaller landowners \ri.ll be less likely , to become 
owners in any. sector. ^ 

■ ; . > - . » . ^ 

Both private and semi-public post-primeuiy education — and to some ex- 
tent, even ''public education— can genercLUy be suppor^d only by seller-owner 
families. Accordingly, /we might^ expect some* larger landowning fam?:lies 
^ to enroll their children in the.pTimajy and post-primary edticational sys- 
:tem and encoiirage them to leave for urban centers as local communities reach 
their meager capacities for trained personnel. Considering ttfe limited 
availabij|Lity of scholarship funds and restricted ecpnomic opportunities, 
nOnown"fei<W,fQmilies will be- less likely to have generated income ^treams ne>2- ^ 
esslairy.to m6ve. their offspring into productive nonagriculturcLL positions f 
through' education or thi^Dugh jirovision of enough capital to enter owner«hip^ 
positions in either the agricultaireLL or the nonrigricultural sector. Hence, 
we would expect to find children of nonowners — and even those, of very small 
owners-* engaged in unstable, poorly paid urban Jobs or as tenant /laborer 
or underemplo^d rural residents. • . , 




M CHAPTER II. 

■* . ' 

SHIFTS IN THE COLOMBIAN OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 

■ -* ' ^ • " . " 

The ^purpose of this chapter ^is to show how development strategie^^ 
duce shifts in the occupational structure which limit , rather^ than open, 
en^loyment options for the riireLL-born. 

The AgricultuSreLl Sector • 

^ ^ • . ■ 

According to census figures, Colombia's average annual population in-r 
''crease since 1951 has held around 3.2 j^rcent.l Assuming this rate of groirt.h 
.throughout Vthe 1960s, t fie national population should have reached approxi- 
mately 22 million by 1970.2 In'the inter-censual period of ^L951-6U, the . ' 
rural not population growth rate was 1.7 percent ana tJtiat of the urban Areas 
was 7. percent. 3 Gi^ the high ^at\ar€LL growth" rate of rural areas, ptese 
figures obviously reflect substantial in-dersectoral geographical movement 
' during this period. > , • ■ 



Iv Dep€irtamento* Administrative Nacional de Estadistica (DANE) , XIII 
censo nacional de poblacioh: resumen general (Bogota: Imprenta Nacional, ^ 
1967). ; The Colombian Association of Medical Schools estimated that by 19^7 
the growth rate was 3-5 percent per an^um. 

2. Comision Econoftica para America Latina (CEPAL), El cambio social 
y la-politica de desarrollo spcial en America Latina (New York: Naciones 
Uhidas, 1969). P* 32. ^ ~ 



3. Ibii. 
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/Nearly 63 percent of the population lixe in rural ynsa^. (places of 
fewer than 20,000 inhabit stnts) and ther rural s^tor la^timated to be ab-^ 
sprbing a weekly average, on ,000 new ftoilies.7 At^fae same time, inter- 
and intrasectoral g^graphical and occupational movement contributed to a 
decline in the proportion of the >Jt6tal economically active population em- 
ployed in agriculture from 53-9 percent in 1951 to U7.3 percent in 196U.5^^ 

The btdk of the rural popiaation is crowded onto an unequally distri- 
bihed and depleted resource base. - Official data for 196b si»w that U5. per- 
cent of the* cultivated and p€isture land was own^d by 1.2 percent of the 
pop\ilation (living primetil/ in \irbaja centers),, while 65 percent of the 
rubral people lived on 5.5 percent of the land. These figures are only a 
^ crude measure of the critically insufficient land resource (with respeef 
to thS p6pulAtion')-.sance they do not take into "accounjb, crucial\arability . 
factors. A CIDA study concluded that, 5 hectares for the. Andean region and. 
10 hect€ures for the Caribbean region were the minimvmi amounts of land nec- 
essary to provide productive -employment for 2^-■bo 3*9 adult workers under- ^ 
prevailing technological and agric\iltural seitvice*conditions. Using this 
criterion, we find that percent of Colombia's rural-^ faiftilies 1(58 percent' 
of th^ figricultural work forc^) <;twn farms which cannot provide an adequate 
lievel of employment for their TiiCTibers. Another. 23 P^cent ot the^ rural 
families are landless.*' More^than one-third of the land iS|irr>ubfainily 
units and nearly <?ne-third of the families operating such units correspond 
to pharecropping and tenancy arrangements. 6 * ^ ^ . ♦ ^ 

Y Although ^t has been shown that urgLts of less than 5 hectare^ could 
absorb more labor and increase agricultural -output through the application 
of yieldAincreasing technology,! 6uch a possibility does not seem forlrticom- • 
ing in light. of present. development policies. And with ea<* successive 
generation, further division of these subfamily units without access tq^ 
labor-intensive and resoxirce conserving -technolo^. only ^exacerbates under- ^ 
employment an*d unemploym^fcit ajid the skewed resource distribution. 

In response to Jhese conditions , there has been' a Bteady, though per- 
h,aps dwindling, stream of jni grants to the frontiers. An estimated J*00, 000 



k, Speech to "A Senate Commission by iiirrque- PefSalosa (at that time the 
director of the Colombian Agrarian Reform Institute) quoted in El Tiempo, 
12 de abril de I967, p.- 23. By 1970, the percent of the Colombian popula- 
tion living iri the r\iral areas was expected to. have dropped to 5^. 

5. DANE, Xli^ censo nacional de poblacion ;' and Censo gene ral de pobla- 
cion de 1951 ' (Bogota; Imprpnta Nacional, 195^). 

6. Comite Interamericano de DesarrolloAgrlcbla (CIDA), Tenencia de 

la tierra .y d eseurrollo socio-reconqmico^ del_ sector afc ricola; Colombia (Wash- 
ington: Panctoerican UnioiSj 1965) • "For a summary of the study—together 
with studi&s of six other La*in American countries — see , Solon Ba3:Taclough ^ 
and Arthur Domik^, "Agrarian Structure in Seven Latin American Countries," 
Land Economics k2 (Nov. 19^6): 391-'*2U. ' 

7. Emil-B. Haney, Jr.«:/'The Economic Reorganization of Minifundia in 

cS!ombia" (Ph.D. dTss., Univ. of Wis., 1969), Chap- 
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people maved into areas of new land settlement between 1951 and 196U.8 » 
In the same iht'^«»censueJ- periods' population increases in Llanos Crista- ^ 
les vere 122 percent', and in the frontier territory of Caquet a, 7*3 percent 
armuaily.9 While Colombia's unsettled lands are extensive, a recent PAO iv 
survey seriously questions the -degree to which they^can absorb a continu- 
ing onslaught of migrants -engaged in traditipneLL small-scale, intensive 4^ 
agriculture. Of the 13 million hectares surveyed in the more fertile pied- 
mont fegion of the Llanos Orientales, less tha-n 1 percent was found suit- 
able for intensive cultivation, relying only on n,atural fertility an addi-* > 
tional 12 percent could sustain intensive cultivation "with intensive artifi- 
cial fertilization. 10 ' ' ^ 

. ■" 

Structural barriers to massiv^ agricultural employment on the frontiers 
are perhafs "even more significant; much of the' colonist-cleared land suit- 
able for intensive cropping ^there has already ^een consolidated^ into large 
holdings used for speculation or 'f orH^raditioncLL retnching activities.-^-^ 
In- reoerrt; years, some of these holdinjg^ have been converted in«b large- 
scale commercsLal production of food staples and fiber crops, thereby com- 
peting with the small. holders whp had for decades marketed surplus stapl^ 
crops. With continuing agricultural mechanization on an unequall^j- distri- 
buted land base— coupled with differential access to othel* inputs and mar^- ^ 
ket outletsl^ — many small-scale operators have been engulfed by absentee 
and corporate owned holdings, and to some extent, converted to landless 
.laborers on these large units. This continuing land concentration and mech- 
anization has not only resulted in the creation of producer monopolies which 
reduce employment but also in a gradual, lowering of the demand for permanent 
arid seasOnkl agricultureLL laborers. ^ 

A similar trend is occurring in the fertile .intermonlane valleys (tra- 
ditionedly deyoted..to extensive absentee-owned rariching) where* a shift , to 
mechanized conanercial production has been underway for the past few decades. 



8?' Dale. W. Adams, "Rural Migrants and Agricultural Development in Co- 
lombia" (Paper preserited at th^ 13th Conference of the International As^- 
cia^ion of Agriculturfeil Economists, Sydney, AustreuLia, August 1967). • 

'9. /DAHE', XI-II censo nacional de poblaci6n . and Censo ge neral de pobla- 
cion de 1931 > , ^ 

10. 'Pood and Agrlctatural Organization 6f the-United Nat ionsj Reconoci- 
miento edafol6gico de los Llanos Orientales: Cplombia (Rome: United Ka- 

tions Special Fund, 1965). !^ 

* % ' ■ , » " 

11. Joseph R. Thome, "Title Problems in Riiral^ Areas of Colombia: A 
Colonization Example," Inter-American Economic Affairs 19 (Winter I965) : 
81-97; and Charles H. Mull^enax, James S. Plaxico, and James M. Spain, M-^ 
ternative Beef Productlpn S ystems for the Eastern Plains of Colombia (Ca- 
li: Centro Iixternacional de Agricultura Tl^opical, 1969)., 7 

12. Karl'Wierer, "Economics of Improving Marketing brgan;Lzation and 
Facilities to Accelerate Agricultural Developinent an Land Settlement Proj- 
ects," Mimeo. (Bogota: Instituto* Latinoamericano de Mercadeo^Agricola, 

1967). • . - , - * 
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In i960, fewer than 1 percent of the coxmtry's 1.2 million .farms- had trac- 
tors (two-th|.rds of the farms possessed only, human power and another 30 
percent had animal power) and most of these were concentrated on the * multi- 
family' farms" (large enough to provide employment for Tour or more people) 
which operated, nearly three-fourths o^ the total agricultural -land. ^3 Mgre 
than half of these tractors were found in the intermontane valleys of the 
departments of. Valle and Tolina and in the^Sahana de Bogota in th^. depart- 
ment of Cundinamarca. Meanwhile, the importation of o^her agricultural 
machinery— which cuts hea^Kilv into the country's foreign exchange reserves— 
continues at a steady pace.l^ , ^ ^ . - 

The continuing mechanization of agriculture in the fertile valleys ^ 
and plains plus the high, natural population increases in irural areas have * ^ 
left rural youth with few options hut to. Join the redundant rural la^or - 
force oa the already over-populated slopes, of the three^ principal mountain 
ranges or to move to the smgill towns and urhan 'centers.* Not surpri«ngly., 
large nuinbers pf rural people— together .with those from small yilla;ge8 andi/ 
towns— have opted t a move to the principal url?^ centers. By the midA-1960!s, 
official figures 4how that 68 percent of Colombia's urban popuj^atipn were.j . 
rep?)rted to have been born in the rural areas • ' . - • 

• - • * 

Official figures show that BogotS, grew at the rate of 6.8 ^^piei^cent pei-.. , 
annum during the ]i551-6U inter-c.ensual period :15 the annual pomilation 
• increase for 196i/6$ is estimated at '7 percent. I6 Over thT^tppT%'}^s of 
the total 196U BogotS population in the 15 to 6U age range w^re born out- 
side the city. Fifty-eight percent of these migrants originat^yffc^m: high-, 
larid departments adjacent to BogotS-BoyacS and Cundinamarca^lT ||^jrerS;i 
towns in the -surrounding Sabana de Bogotfi also experienced substantial' gro^rth 

■ ■ ■ |V C - - 

' ^ ^ • * " 

13. L. Jay Atkinson, "Changes in Agricultural Production andjyTechnology 
in Colombia, "^ Foreign Agriculture Economic Report No. 52 (Uhite^ Spates 
Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service in cooperati^h with 
the; Ministry^ of Agriculture .jand the Central Planning Agency of ' Colombia, 
June 1969), p. 18; CIDA, Tenencia de la tierra . h' 



\ lU. U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign "helations, "Colombia: A; Case 
^History of' U.S. AID together with a Report on the Comptroller General," 
in Survey 6f the Alliance fot Progress, , Document no. 91-17 (91st Cdrig. , . 

* 1st sess. • 1969). pp. 659-965. ■ 

15. StSitistica from DANE quoted in the Colombian* Information Service. • 
(CIS), Colombia Today , 8 (Aug. 1969).' • . 

16. Statistics from DANE quoted by Hiomber to Jimenez M. ^ "Crecimiento 
de Bogota en la pr6xima decada," Sunday ma^azin^? section of El Espectador , 
5 de -noviembre de„,1967, PP» 8, 9. 

17. Alan B. Simmons and Ramiro Cardena G., "La selectividad de la mi- 
gi^ci6n en una perspectiva hist6rica: el caso de BogotS (Colombia) l929- 
1968" (Paper presented at the Gonferencia Regional Latinoamericana de. Po"- 
blaci6n, Mexico, D.F., 17-22 de agosto- de i970). 
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thx^gh migration fVom the same areas .^^ MedeliiCn and Cali, the second and 
and third latrgest Colombian cities with about a million inhabitants each^ 
experienced annijal population ^oytji rates 'of 6.0 and 6.3 percent, respec- 
tively, during the inter-censuai period (1951-6U). Barranquilla, with over 
500,000 inhabitants, increcvsed its popiaation by U.5 percent per year dur-^ 
ihg the same period. In the past 20 years, the number of Colombian cities* '* 
with ovet 100,000 inh^abitants increased from 10 to 'l8,l9 spiirred by the 
development of . manufacturing nuclei in imd aroun^l traditional urban centers. ^ 
National boundari,^ have not stopped migration; A 1966 survey of the oil 
refining city of/Maracaibe, Venezuela, indicated that 25 to 30 percent of 
its total population at that time were Colombians . 20 other western Vene- 
zuelan regions have, experienced a similar influx. 




While non^^icultural eji^loy^ grew in the 1951-6U inter-censual 
perjbd, therfe was"* only a alight increase in industrial employment — from 
18. U to 19. S percent of the economically active labor force. ^1 ^ However, 
inter-;^ensu8G: figures show a slight decline in the proportion of the noh- 
agricuJbtural labor force employed in transforming industries. 22 a 196U-70 
eatimai^e/shows an cumual growth rate of employment in the manufacttiring 
sector of only 2.5 p^rgent.^ The Colombian ipanufiacturing sector is char- 
acteri2;ed by many small lalillr-intensive firms among a few capital-intensive 
••giants." In 1966,-3^ percept of the manufeusturing firms, employed fewer' 
them five persons; 63 percent emplc^ed fewer than ten. Even in Bogotfi nearly 
ope-half ofV thef eiity's fiiTM employed f ewer^ than lO^oriiers. Contribujring^ 
only 2.6 percent of the, national net industrieLL investment, small firms 



16. Miguel Urre-tfia M. , "Estudio econdznico-social de, los centros sectm- 
darios de la CAB" (Bogotll: Corporaci6n Aut^homo; Regional de la Sabana de 
fiogotS [CAR], Julio de 1963). - 

* 19- Statistics f rOTf. DANE quoted in CIsL colombia Tbday ^ U, 12 (Dec. 
1969). ' ^ ' ' / / 

20. A study citei by the governor of the Venezuelan State of Zulia in 
an interview carried in Lft Republica n 20 de agosto de 1966. 

21. Statistics f rota DANE quoted by Ifigenia M. de Navarrete, "Sobre 
poblaci6n y desarrollo econ6mlco," Invest igaci6n Economica 2\(julio- 
^iciembre de 1967):, 238. v 

22. Statistics from DANE classified and reported by Ann R. Miller, "Al- 
gunas caraleterlsticas de la estructura industrial del empleo en paises^ la- 
tinbamericanos," (Paper presented At the Conferencia Regional Latinoameri- 
cana de Poblaci6n, Mexico, D.P. 17-22 de agosto de 1970). 

23. This compared with an annual growth rate of 3.6 in construction, 
handicraft, commerce, and personal services, ecnd 3.3 percent in financial 
and goverimiental services. . - 
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(under IQ workers) employed one-eightli of the industrial- labor force; while 
U.5 percent of the large firms (over 100 worked) cqptributed 83 Percent . 
of the net investment, and . employed only 55. percent of 'the labor force. 

Nearly one-half of th^manufalcturing labor force and 51 percent of 
the industrial firms are in the food and fibei' ^processing industries, but 
between I962 apd .1966, these firms absorbed €U}f average of only 1,375 new 
emplpyess per' year. 25 in both food and fiber, particularly the latter, 
women workers predominate arid family-operated firms employing unpaid family 
workers compriae the b\ilk of the enumerated firms'. ^ > 

Over one-fiftB of the manufacturing labor force works on assembly lines 
producing metal products, machinery, and equipment. 26 In these plants medium- 
or large-scale male labor forces predominate. The trend in these industries 
has been a si^ficant increase in capital investment with only a slight 
increase in employment. For example, in basic >|netals an eleven-fold increase 
in net fixed investment between 1962-66 was accompanied by a mere 21 per- 
/ cent employment increase. 27 ^ ^ ' ^ , - ^ - ^ 

With & 128 percent increase in -net investment in the industrial sec- ^ 
tor between I962-66, tbtal employment increased only 8 percent. Muchv, 
recent industrial investment in' Co^mbia has :be?n' uridertlaken by foreign 
companies. Bietween 1960* and I966, foreign inves^iment' averaged $1.5 million 
annuallx; in I969, $27. U million vere invested and in I96O an estimated 
$1*0 .xnillion.29 While* this foreign investment wili certai^y creat^ new ^ , 
Jobs, ^ts capital-intepsive nature will not make- much o;ry^ dent in the nearly 
3. Q percent annual increase in the labor force, to say nothing pf the un,- 
employed residual labor force. Besides beApg plowed into automated produc- 
tjLon equipment, a large portion of this investment -^^^^ for capital-intensive 
exploration and extraction, neither of which re\iuif*s many workers. 

« 

Consider, for example, the case pf a principiil foreign investment sec- 
tor—the petroleum companies. 30 Consistent vith policies elsewhere in the 



. DANE,. Anuario geneiffliirde\ stadi8tic a 1966-67 : traba.1o. Tomo IV 

c 



(fiigotlL: Litografia Colombia, S.A^^ 1967)f PP* 66-68. ^ \y 

, 25., DANE, Anuario , p. 62. 

26: Miller,- "Aigunas.caraiiterlsticas de la estructura industrial del 
empleo en paises latinoamericanotf/" -* 

27. DANE^ Anuario , PP» 6*1^^65/ 

2&. Ibid., pp. '62, 63. 

29. Statistics from Departamento NfiW2ional de Planeaci6n as quoted in 
CIS, Colombia Today 6, 1 (Jan. 197X). . 

30. In 1961, 28 oil companies operating in Colombia w6re registered 

as foifeign; of the nine national companies, sdme were more than 50 (cent.) 



oil producing world, 3^ most of the production ftows to industrial countries 
f9r refining..32 with increasing automation in oil extracting and with most 
refineries located putnide Colembia, the employment index for the petroleum 
industry has decreased sharply fl*om the I962 base period' (= 100) while pro- 
duction has increased.' By the end of I967 the index re6ched^72.6.33 Pro- 
duction of coal and petroleum derivatives is also a capital-intensive op- 
eration. . In 1966, these industries contributed 26 percent of.^the total 
net investment in the industrieLL sector, but employed less than. 1 percent 
of the. industrial labor force. Foreign companies are also investing in ^ 
other extractive industries, sucb as ferronickel ore deposits. , 



Some of the more recent foreign investment is in tourism,' and absorbs 
workers into the service sector. Most of the remainder is in goods using , 
highly automated processes. 35 Even with low market volume cmd high produc- 
tion costs, high product prices, low^riat^erest rates, accelerated deprecia- 
tion allowances, and other tax breaks generally permit high profits^ but 
create few Jobs.^ *. ♦ ^ - "x. 

Together with rapidly increasing private investmeftt, public investments 
have soar.ed from a I96I-66 average of $8U million to a 1970 estimate of 
$3UU million. 36^ ^^g^ ^.^cent public investments reVeals the extent 
to whicli the government has been willing to' invest in i^nfrastructural de- 
velopment projects which coincide with the needs of tprivate corporations: 
a $U.3 million investment .(fi^aflced by international bankin® institutions)^ 
for a global satellite tele-c^raunic^tions network; construction of a new 
hydroelectric plant near Bo'gotS; a $2.2 million investment in improved ship- 
ping facilities at Buenaventiura* and^ air transport facilities* Aear^Cali r^f 
Although supposedly creating thousands of, new Jobs, 38 these infrastructural 



perce^ foreign dVned^ Dctta from Miguel Urrutia, Thfe Devel opment of the 
Colombian Labor Movement (New Haven: Yale University Press, 19t)9)> PP- 
152-53. . 

' 31. 1 Michael Tanser, The Political Economy Of International Oil and the 
Underdeveloped Countries (Bostonl Beacon Press, 1969 )• ^ 

* ^ • • • 

32^ During the 1960s, while the petroleum production in Colombia in- 
creased, the relative proportion produced by ECOPETROL declined. Data sup- 
plied by the Banco, de la Repdblica and published in CIS. Colombia Today 
5, 6 (June*1970). *' ^ 

33. DANE, Anuario, p. U7. 

3U. Data supplied by Asociacion Nacional de Industrialistas (ANDI) and 

published in CIS, Colombia vToday 6, 1 (Jan. 197l)» and amplified iif 6, U 

(April 1971). X ' • » 

^ . 35. Ibid. 

36. Statistics from the Ministerio de Hacienda published in CIS, Colom- 
bia Today 6, 1 (Jan. 1971)^ • . ' 

37. Data supplied by AWDI and published in CIS, Colombia Today 6, 1 
(Jan. 1971) / ^ . 

38. Ibid. . ' 
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projecte ma;^ do little more than offset industrial employment layoffs as 
automation -increases and transport facilities crffe modernized. At. be6t, 
they employ only a large temporary labor force dtaring construction and 
a small permanent one to, operate the facilities. 

The proportion of th6 labor force, employed in the commercial sector 
increased in the 1951-6U inter-cettsual period; however, the service sector 
continued to absorb^ the , bulk of those^ employed in nonagricultural activi- 
ties, i'ifty-three percent of the employed in the service sector provided 
personal services; in Colombia, this meetns household servcuits. An -additional 
^2 percent are engaged in governmental bureaucratic services and 23 percent 
provide commiihity, business,^ and recreationcJ. services. 39 ^Kie nonfamily 
femal.e labor force is concentrated in the service sector; females comprise 
>siyer 80 percent of the personeO. ser^ce labor force and ov^r 50 percent 
of those engaged in business, social, and redreationeil services .'♦^ * 

The governmental campaign to J)rovide universal primary "^uc at ion and 
expanded secondary education, basic medica^l care, etc., has created a num- 
ber of community service position^. At the same time,-3|the proliferation 
of governmental agencies to carry out Variojxs developmen-^ programs has ex- 
panded the public, and semi-public service sector. HoVever, these positions 
are effectively cloged to most rural youth J)ecautfe of their lack of educa- , 
tional qualifications. Since only M3 pei^cent of those over l5^haye cjjplet^d 
some secondcury education, and only 1. percent some liniverslty training, 
it is not surprising that the personal service sector' continues to'expand. 

• ' ' • ■ 

Thu6, despite anticipated increases in volume of investment and pro-^ 
duction in both the agricultural, and nonagricultural sectors i^ inffJortation 
of capital-intensive techniques -cannot create a sufficient numt^^r of pro- . . 
ductive positions 'to abl^orb the estimated 5 million new labor force members 
of 19^5.^2' Colombia's! GNP mrew nearly 7 percent annually during- tllie W^Os, 
but a substantial portion of the labor force remained unemployed or under- 
employed. ' I, . . ' / . 

While unemployment statistics are not readily available, there are 
several ?.ndicators which suggest a high rate of unemployment i CIDA studies 
reveal disguised unemployment in perhaps one-third or more of the agricultural 



39. ' Millir, "Alguiias carActeri^ticas de la estructura industrial de la 
emi>leo en Raises latinoamericanos . " 

UO. ^bid. * ' 

Ul. Calculations taken -from the 196k census data by Tomas Prejka, "A 
Demographl^c Analysis of the^ Educational Situation in Latin America," CELADE, 
.1970.- Summary of this work was presented in "La estrucfura de la poblacion 
adtilta de America Latina segun su nivel de educacion en base a los censos 
de i960" (Paper presented at the Conferencia Regional Latinoamericana de 
Poblaci6n, Mexico, D.F. , 17-22 de agosto de 1970). 

U2. International Labour Office (ILO), Toward Full EtaPloyaent (Geneva: 
ILO Publications, 1970)., ' , , , 
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lalfe)©! force. To^tlu^, one can iadd thOTisandtB "einployed" in jaenial service 
and pet^y vending in cities. One otudy suggests that 20 percent of the 
total labor f^ae is unenployed, and still another projects that by 1971 
unemployment will be as high aa 36 percent. **3 A 1970 survey 1?y DANE indi-' 
cated that^ lU percent of the employable inhabitants of Bogota (later stated 
as 11.6 percent), 11 percent in Cali, and 12.9 percent in Medellln were 
uncBBployed.'*'* Tlfe ynemployed olf Bogota wjcre young (66, percent between 20 
S ^ and 3^ years) and .with less than secondary education (U2 percent some pri- 

mary and 19 percent no formal education). According the 1^70 ILO study, 
one-fourth to one-third of th^ urban ^populat ion are unraployed. .A conser- 
vative estimate of the conventdonailly xmemployed (looking for work) in the 
urban labor force is one-half million out of three |»illion.^5 



• 



Industrial development cuad a shrinkin|5 of productive alternatxyes m • 
agriculture have spurrjed rural-iirban migration, but, as tfte above data sug- 
gefst, few migrants hav§ become industrial workers and ^ven fawer have en- 
" tered whi\e dollar positions or the professions. Twd recent 'studio ^of 
rural* in-migrant s ttKBogota suggest that it is not only the limited expan- 

^sion of employment oppofttmities but aflso educational and occupational skill 
l^&vfels which limit rurcQ-urban migrants in obtaining ^secure and economically 
remunerative, positions. In a study of male w^f^antB age 1.5 to 59^Siimnons 
founds two principal migratory streams t07 Bogota. Forty percent of these , 

' migprants to Bogota come from nearby medium-size virban centers I They tend 
to have'lflgher educational and skill levels ahd, therefore,* enter Bogota 
at middle or upper status levels. The leucger "rural" migrant stream-- - " 
predominantly from highland villages and small towns — is comprised mostly 
of 'IKhe sons^of landowners, merchants, <emd white collar emproyees. Their 
mean years of education con^pleted waip\U.6 compcured with ,6.9 for natives 
of Bogota etnd" 3*3 for a sample of ' nonmigrant rural inhabitants in eleven 
highland i?unicipios. Using a six-point qccupational scale » Simmons found 
thfit the iean Qccupational'^^atus of "rural" ftdgrants was 2.6. This com- * 
pared with a mean of 2'.U for the nonmigrant rural inhabitants ani 3-2 for 
urban natives. Regardless of age ^t time of arrival, migreujts 'arriving 



U3. U.'S^ Senbte, Committeeton Foreign Rel^ions, "Colombia." 



Itions, "Colombia. ' 



UU. Statistics from Bogota and Cali rep^orted in El. Tiempo / 25, de ^julio 
de 1970, and for Medellln in Ei Tiempo , 31 de Julio ^de<^70. • % 

U5. ILO, Toward Full Employment . ^ » ♦ 

U6. Alan B. Simmons, "The Emergence of Planning Orientations in a Mod- 
ernizing Community: Migration, Adaptation, and Family Planning in Highland 
Colombia" (Ph.D. diss., -Cornell Univ., 1970), especially Chapter U. These 
data are also reported in Simmons and Qcirdona G., "La^electividad." The 
study by Reyes Carmona which, looks at characteristics of a rej&resentative 
sauiple of in-mlgrc(nts to Bogotlt'docs not discriminate between those orig- 
inating in rural and pther ijirban areas ^' See Marco F. Reyes CarmOna, "Es- 
tudio socio-econSmico del fenomeno^ la inmigraci6n a ^ogoti," Economfa ^ 
Colombiana 22 (octubre de 196U): 39-^7» and "Estudio socio-economico del 
fenomenp de la innigracion a Bogotfi: segunda parte," Ibid, (noviembre de 
196i*): 21-29. . ' 
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in the 1959-68 period scored lower (2,1 and 2,E;) onmbe j|acupational statufe 
index tfaan th08<f arriving in the three previous dec^es'. Since the mean 
occupational sttftus score of the. first Job for \thosem^ during the 

ten-year intervals between 1929 and 1958 is Itwter thaiit| that at the time of 
.the study 9 there ma^ be some xeason to expect al lioitc^ degree of occupa- 
tional mobility for the recent migrants. In su^,^ the presented in 
Sixmnons* study indicate that the vast majority of "ruri^ mi grant a^^tp Bor 
got a (and' probably cfther Colombian urban center were tt|^oyed during their 
entire labor force career in positions the author labele|t| "skill6d-manual" 
requiring less than a complete second^ury education and r|<^S^iving a salaxgr 
of less than 2,000 pesos per month (US$120). ' . ' 



Secondly, Flinn's I965 study of a clandestine BogotS fhatftytown (ba- ^ 
rrio ) ^ere the household heads wf re primarily migrants fr^p scattered famf- 
8 teads, villages, -and small towns of Cundinamarca and Boyacji^^dfcated that 
the immifcdiate pre-migration occijpations required a few yearsV of primary 
training af^ the mostV^T Moreover, the pre-migration occupations of those ^ 
^o moved directly to the shantytown. were superior to -those of • nffal-urban 
migrants-'who lived a'^while in the ceritraT city before moving to the shan-v 
tytown. ' ' 

-/ 

In Stan, efforts to Increase Colombian agricultural output through im- 
ported capital-intensive technolcygy on ^arge holdings has led not only to 
the traditional release of labor to the? jpdustrtal sector but also, given 
the high population growth rate, to an absolute increase in ji r€Jdundant 
agricultural labor force. Furthermore, a sharp increase in capital- w 
intensive industrial investment has limitted employment to only * small^o- 
portion of thoste being thrust into the urban l&bor market. Some are ^rorbed 
into the service sector but many find only occasioned, emplojnnent or Jo^Ln * 
the growing renejve labor pool. % 



■ . ' ' ' , ■ " 

^Tf. William L. Flinn, "O^e Process of Migration to a Shantytown iif Bo 
goti, Colombia," Inter-American Eco^iomic Affairs 22 (Autumn 1968) : 77-88 



CHA^kI III 



THE PRESENT STATUS OF RURAL EDUCATION IN 'COLOMBIA 



^ Prerequisif es for lower level professional, bureaucratic, and tectaio;^ 
cratic pdsitions in governmtat and multinational corporations increasi|i^ly 
require cooipletion of secondary education. But in spite of persisteh^ ef- 
forts by individuals, political parties, and governments to enact and .im- 
plement mass educfition legislation, many rural areas have yet to obtain > 
complete primary curriculae. Thie purpose of this chapter is to doijmientV 
the educational. differences between rural and turban areas and social classes 
of Colombia in an effort to depict the magnitude of the educatioii^l barriers 
for, the rural-born. / 
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Historic? al BackgrotiDd . and Qirerview " • . 

The present polombian educational system reflects the' traditional val- - 
ues of catholic i^ng masses while reserving formal instruction for a select • 
few. .Throughout ColombiSn histoiy^ however T groups espousing counterval- 
ues which stressed mass education and a broadei^-based curriculum have been 
heard. Since, independence, liberals have attempted ^t). Scarry out these coun- 
tervalT^es, partially aided* by foreign "experts" in both edudfetidnal methods - 
and subject matter. Conservative parties have given lip service to mass 
educatioq while effectively favoring the. educational status quo — a'highly 
trained \a"ban upper class. 1 #i # ' 

Id the late nineteenth century, landowners' Reaction, coupled with 
.that ►of the ch\a"ch against cuj?ticulum revisions, culminated 'in the repe^al 
of the liberal I863 constitution and' the enactment of the 188^ one which 
^ halted the drive, for mass eduQ^tion which the eiarlier constitution had ihi- 
ti'ated.' Later idK/s set up an educational system which stipulated very'dif- 
'i'erent programs for the rural and urban schools. It was not'ufltil the 1930t?f 
probably because, of the impact of ideas coming out of Europe, thjat compul- 
sory education legislation was enacted. 

In the 1950s and •196.6s many pieces^of legislation aimed at guarantee- 
ing .access to primary education were passed. A 19^0 decree made the fed- 
eral government financially responsible f^or primary education. In I963 . ' 
discriminatory legislation against rural areas dating from 190^* was Revoked. 
^ With agrarian reform legislation in the 1950s and 19608^ came an intensif i.-'' 
• cation of riural adult literacy programs. These educational reforms coin- 
cided with an increased interest in thfe need for plapned ejconomic growth 
•an& a concomitant ^interest* in trained f)ersonnel.2 However ^ nearly 88 per- 
cent 3Df the one billion peso (US$6U million) educational budget in 1967 
vras still allocated for maintenance as opposed to expansion. 3' 

Despite ^what is generally 'considered to be forward-looking legislation, 
mOre than one-fourth pf Colombians population over 9 and nearly a third 
of those over 6 are illi-^erate. Although declining proportionately, illit- 
^eracy continues to rise in absplute- terms . Perhaps the most striking figure. 



1, For an historical discussion of Colombian education iJi^nglish, see 
Orlando Fals Borda, "Bases for a Sociological InLerpretatidh of Education^ 
i^ Colombia," in A. Curtis Wilgus, ed. , The 'Caribbean: Corftemporafy Colom- 
bia (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, I962), pp. 183-213.; also 
/published as "La educacion en Colombia" (Bogota: Facultad de Sociologia, 
1962). 

^2. The information in the preceding paragraph was presented in a I966 

t^port prepared by the Ministry of Education for submission to Congress. 

The report was published irjf part as "Sit^acion actual de la educa^iion en 

Colombia," Gaceta Tercer Mundo , nos. 31-32 (noviembre-diciembre d^ 1966), 

pp. 2, 9. - " * . 

• 

3. El Tiempo . U de enero de 196?. In 196? , for the first time, , the 
r4ini«try of Education's bucl'get exceeded that of all other entities. 

■ ^. ■ 24 ' ■ ■ ^ ■ L 
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^is^that nearly 60 percent of the 7 to 9 year, olds are not even attending 
[school to overcome their illiteracy.^ An additional 55 percent Qf the popu- 
lation may be classified as functionally illiterate, having attended only 
a few years oS primapr instruction of questionable quality, 5 leaving only . 
^ to 12 percent of .those above 7 years to be defined^as funptibnally liter- 
. ate. ' ^ \ ' 

* • •• . ' " 

*^ For a idVen group of 100 Colombian ahiljiren born in a specified time 

period, 90 would reaph onei year of o-ge, 83 wouid yeach se^ven years qf age, 
79 wt)\£bi begin primary training, 7 wDvild finish^ primary ^aiping/ 1 would 
enter secondary training, and 1 would finish secondary training.^ Fpr ev-. 
ery 2 Colombian* children who re^ch primary school etge, 1 enters the f irsty/ 
grade; and» for every 1,000 children who epter primary school,, 100 finish ' 
the fiyc^^ades, 20 finisli the secondary education, and 2 or 3 (l in ^kp6) 
obtain a university degree.? Of even greater consequence n»f or the rural popu- 
lation is the extremte discrepancy between the quantity and quality of rural 
. and urbpn' education at all leyels. . 

Primary Education . * . (. Jj 

During the 1960s about one-third of the total primary schbol enroll- 
ment was rural*. Yet, 'one-half of 'the primfitry school age group (7 to 12 or 
7 -to ll*) lived in the rural *areas.fl I-tore significant ia the low retention 
r^ite among rural primary school students. During the 1960s, ovei^ 90 per- 
cent of the, children completing the five years of primary school at-^ended 
urBan primary gchools.. The completion rate also varies considerably from 
public to private schools (primarily Catholic with a f ew *Protestant ones). 
In i960, for ev^ry'lOO bpys and girls entering private rural schools, 29 
and 19 » respectively, completed five years of training, as opposed -to I.9 . 
and i.k in public rural schools. (This compcured to urban private schoo^^^ 

• rates of k6 and 6I and urban public school; completion rates of 28 for botli 
sexes.) Of course', private primary schools enroll relatively few students; 
in I960, for example, only 3,077 out of Ii05» 959 rural primary students, had' 
matriculated in private scl)ools.5 

• ; ' ^ . > \ 

k. Based on calculations from DANE, XIII censo ncUsional d€ poblacion : 
resumen general , the Ministry of Education, and UNESCO as compiled by Her- 
man Felstehausen €Uid Jaime Mira, ^Colombian StatisticiLL Tables *for General 
Reference," !4imeo. (Madison: Land Tenure Center, Jan. 1970), p. . 10. 

' 5. Estimates made by the School of Education of the University of An- 
tioquia as cited in Oscar Uribe Londoflo, "C§rtet abierta al Seflor Minis tro 
de. Educacion," El Espec^ador , 2^5 de septiembre de 1966,. p. D-1. 

6. Asocladion Colombiana de Facultades de Med|icipa, "Acelerado creci- 
miento' de la poblacion en Colombia," as reported ife Luis Lalinde Botero, 
"La educacion y algo en Pildoras," El Espectador ,' 31 de enero de 1967* 

7. This study was fcited in Uribe Londoflo, "Carta abierta." ^ , ^ 

8. DANE, XIII c^nso nacional de poblacion , p. 1*2. 

9. Consalo Cataflo, "Escolaridad y movilidad sociciL en Colombia," in 
DANE, Boletln Mensual de Estadlstica . no- 2k3 (octubre dcf 1971) » P* 17J3. 

• 85 ■ '■■ ' ■ 
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Official statistics show that the percentage of rural primary teachers J • 
^ is aboxzt eqiial to the percehtage^-of rurcJ. frii&exy enrollment (about one- 
third). The same data show that the overall student-teacher ratio is 2f , 
to' 1,10 These data' do not reflect variation in level of teacher training, / ^ 

however. While standards' are in general rising,^! normeLL scTiool training 
is need^ .for primciry teacher^ certification. In the 1960s this usually 
meant tkat the teac(her had completed four years of secondary, training -and - ^' 
two' of normal ,^pho6l. Whfle 1»1 percent of riural ^primary teachers are at . \f 
(the lowest ra4k ( sin escalaf6n ) , they accounted for 73 percent of the pri- / 
mary teachers !&t^ this lpyel,0L2 ^. , *^ . ^ - \ 

' This cbxifeentr^tlon of those leas^ prep^ed in the rural ed\Lcat<j.onal' / . - ' 
systei^i does. Ejo^'^iblely nianifest a lack of qualified personnel. In the 1960^ . • ^ 
for every normal i school graduate,, only thr^e' were engaged in teaching, ^'3 • ^ 
partially because of leek 51L government funds'. Hpwever, ..twc5 principal re^i- 
sons for the higb attritipn rfcite seemed to be discrepancies in rufcU- and 
vurt)an oalerie^il'* and wdrking ASnditions. Thus, mbny of the r^^fen%ly. trained ^ 
• noiTaal^schodl ^a^uates who come' from^rural coMuiaiti^s -f^iii^f to^^ towns 
or large urbim centers. Thd^e.\rf^ar^ availiible to rtaral'^coi^unitiee * . par- . 
ticularly dUi, outlying areas ,\tt^thu8 often either oldfir tea^chers m^^^ 
experience itl^o'ugh less trairiin^-sometiines nothing more^ thai^ prinwory edu- . 
catibn-^-ox 3^^_^ung t^^ because of no other alternatives * , "This / 

often leads rto a lack 'of enthusiasm and commitment as well-aa a general 
llisdain foij the clientele, with only limited motivation for?.cWative'' teach- 

,2^en J^r conaaitted teachers, other .aspects of rurcLL e^u^ation often ' 
dampen enthusiasm. Often isolated,* school buildings are ffpofe^ly: deficient 
^in furniture, lodging' facilities, and hygierie^SOTVici&s. Sfj^ff^^^^ . ^. , ' 

are often lapking, as well as s>ipplement^try materials likeVilp^^^^ 
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\ 10. relsteha^sen and Miraj. "Colombian Statistical' Tabled," pp,. 7-9. 

11 ..r For a discussion* of the quality of rurai^ education, see A. :'|^ . . . 
Havetfs; *tfk^u('cation in Rural Colombia: An Investment in Human Resource^," . . 
ResQifi^bhJPaper no. 8 (Madison: Land Tenurje Center* University of Wi8ct)n- 
» sin,' 1965^^ and A. Sugene Havens and Willicua L. Flinn, "Structural I^ocks j 
bo Higherrai^ucatioiial Attainment,^' in A* Eugene Havena^nd Williatm L. FlinnK 
edsv, IntOTUal Colonialism euid Structural Change in Colombi'a (Hew York: I 
Praoger, i^tO), pp. 165-85- , . 

12 . DiiKE , Bolet £ n Mensual , p. 138. . v i 

13. Dma cited in. Uribe Londoflo, '*(^ta abiert^. " ' • ^ 

ih. Ixl|l971f for exaz^ple, the salary of. a primary school teacher of 
• lowest l^ani* was 1,060 pesos per month (US$53) in Cundinamarea^lup from 620 , 
p'esps, or U3$3T. in I966) and 1,900 pesos (US$95) ^in BOgotfi^ ' For those* 
of the higiwst rank, the comparable figures were f,930 p^os (j[JS$96) and' 
2»050 pesoisi'i (US$102) . However, it ia < important to note that-^ percent 
of the prindry teachers of the highest rank work in i^rban areas, while 73 
percent of , those without rank at the bottom of the scale-work in rural ^ 
areas. DAHE, . Boletln Mensual , pp. 138; i?*l. ' ^ 
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te3ftbooks. To solicit fiinds from local government may only meet with de- 
nial or imposition of joh additional tax on an already impoverished populace 
And to ask that parents furrii^sh some irf these materials ^11 probably re- 
duce attendance- 

' Some argue that inabili^ty to obtain these materials represents no edu- 
cational .loss, since official textbooks ard* often geared to moral and're- 
ligjioil^ teachings," while non-ecclesiastical materials, designed for urban 
usage, do not really help mareJ. children^ to understand their environment. 

Rural children's poor nutrition levels partially account for frequent 
absences, high drop-out r^tes, and lpw^^)erformance levels^ Contributing 
factors are helping during peak agrictiltural periods, poor, study conditions 
at home, and irrelevant study materials. ^ ' 

In a few areas ^here are semi-pu]|^ic euid private scho61s\which differ 
somewhat in the general educational structure. GeneraJ.ly, these schools/ 
'have boarding facilities; however, some provide qnjly meals. »Many^ of these 
schools combine a tifisic reading, ^writing, and. arithmetic program with ap-* 
plied scienc^, espeQiallyHn agriculture and homemaking. To date, however, 
such programs are limited in number. > 

,■■ ' " '^^ ■ , . - • . ■ , 

Post-Primary OBducation - ^ 

* f . * . 

^ ^fost available secondary education is still handled by private insti- 
tutions. ^ In 1963* there were facilities for 215,912 private secondary stu- 
\dents and for only 1^3,96? public ones. In I968, bachillerato students 
accounted for 70 percent of the" total secondary eiiroUment.iy 

P . ^ 

Given the rather large difference in tuition and other co^s between 
public and private schools, children Qf low aind middle incoiH^ families are 
seriously impeded in post-primary training and attainment of white colleo* 
and professional occupatiphs. The cost of secondiary education is a pa^rbicu 
larly impoi^ant obstruction to those types of occupational positions in a 
country with a skewed income distribution* and ; a paucity of scholarships. 
Mfireover, secondary facilities are f'btind ^nly in urban' areas but not in 
all urban areas. In addition, .secondary education is^often limited to 
three or four years rather than the standard six because of* insufficient 
qualified personnel, laboratories, and, paradoxically, students. 

Only one-third of thos^who matriculated in the years 1955 1 1957* and 
1959 grad^^ated six years later, 35 percent boys and 29 percent girls. How-- 
ever, nearly two-thirds of private secondary students graduated. Some of 
-tliese students had begvn in public schools and later transferred to private 
schboisj^l'i^ I • 



15V DANE, Boletin Mensual , pp. IU5, 1^7. * 
16. Cataflo, "Escolaridad y movilidad," p. l80.> 
; 17. ibid., p. 181. , . * \ I. 



Tvro studies, dating from the early 1960s of the-'^gocial class of bachil- 
lerato students indicate , that 2jkbo 8 percent originated frofa worker and 
petty commercial families, ^bout two-thirds ftrom/toiddle class families, * 
and one-fourth from upper and uppe]|^'niiddle class faadlieB.^^ 

Classifying the self-employed persons, professionals, middle and lower 
level white collar workers, and owners of enterprises employing up to U9 
persons as middle class, and high public and private administrator is /owners' 
of enterprises employing 50 or more persons aAd renters aS'-upper class, 
a study of 5th and 6th year secondary students aspiring to enroll in the ^ 
Nationsd University in Bogota ^ound that 78 percent were from middle class 
origins, 8 percent were from upper class families, and 8 percent were in- 
dustrial worker families. Being Colombia's largest public university with 
a prorated tuition based on peurental income, this university probably en- 
rolls the highest number of economically disadvantaged children. Upper 
class earollnient is generally restricted to private universities. ^9 

"Thus, rural familiesi^'Who wish their children to benefit from shifts 
in the occupational istructure *face many obstacles in sending their offspring 
to school: l) the limited availability of primary arid especially second- 
ary educationeJ. facilities; 2) a curriculum content heavily, weight^ed toward * 
moreLL training rather th€^ basic subject matter; 3) inadequately prepcured 
teachers and a scarcity of i.nstructional materials, "the prevalehce of pri- 
vate schools in the secondary system creates two additional barriers— the 
hi^h costs of tuition, books, ixai forms, and often room and board, eind a: 
preference on the part*3f employers for graduates of private schools. This 
accuntulation of barriers results in the more i^pmunerative positions being 
filled xiispropoartionately by children of the urban middle euid upper classes . 



18. Ibid., pp. 185-87. 

* \ t 

• 19. Ibid. , p. 186. Yr. 
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. • . , PART II 

^ « 

CHAPTER IV. INTRODUCTION 

Part II analyses the impact of a shifting pccupational structure upon 
• minifTgndistas (small rural owners and tenants) through data collected from 
a* cross section of rural families in th^ highland community of/Fomeque. 

'The analysis is Based on .a field study conductQ^ by thd author and 
her husband during late I966 a )d early 1967 in the Colombian highland mu- 
nicipio of Foingque, located api^roximatoly three hours by bus east of Bogo- 
ta- The study commimity was selected according to three criteria: 1) Prox- 
imity of major rui%il and urban migration poles — in this case, the Llanos 
Orientales and Bogota; 2) Proportion of the agricu-ltural labor force oper- 
ating "independent minifundia"! producing for the market economy; and 3> 
Availability of general, as well as agricultural, services to the popula- 
tion. Fomeque is quite similqr to most highland municipios with respect 
^to the first two criteria and somewhat above average on the third. Hence, 
generalizations from these data will be expected^ to, if anything, overstate 
the attainment levels of miQifundistas and their offspring. 



The field study primarily utilized an intensive interview schedule admi 
istered to a 10 percent ssmple~20J^ rural household, heads and spouses—se- 
lected by. means, of ^n area* sampling technique. The sample was designee! 
to include all household units foUnd in randomly selected blocks of . a grid 
superimposed upon an aerial photograph.^ In ,additioi>, a brief census of 
the village and hamlet in the. ijimicipio was conducte'd by the informant meth- 
od. Data on private and^ublic services were obtained from the records 
of various .local units. In many .instances the records were supplemented 
by interviews. 

. ' ■ , ' \ 

In general, this study documents the educational- and dccupational at- 
tainment of :. l) The sample household heads aj^d spouses, 2) Their brpthers 
and sisters, both migrant and. nonmigrant, and 3) Their migrant and 



1. Independent minifundia as described by Adams and Schulman are, one 
component of a typology based upon the ^struct uf^ and' function of the pro- 
duction unit. For a. full description, see Dale W. Aelams and Sam Schulman, . 
"Minifundia in Agrarian Reform: A Colombian Example," Land Economics . U3 
(Aug. 1967): 27^-83.^ As the' analysis will show, minifundistas not attais^hed 
directly to largQ estatefs (latifundia) are most often in a formal or infoi^ 
mal depeildent^ relationshi^p to larger owners, middlemen,* users, anJk others. 
That is, tQe major difference between minifundistas is not dependency or 
independency but the source of dependency. 

2. This criterion was especially important for the topic studied^ by 
niy husband. For a more detailed discussion, see Emil B. Haney, Jr. "The 
Economic Reorganization of Minifundia in ci Highland Coirtmnnity of Colombia" 
.(Ph.iy. diss , Univ. of Wis., 1969), Chapter 3, available in condensed form 
as Land Teniure Cenher Research Paper no. U3 (May 1972). 



Qomnigrant children age 12 and older. In- the ensuing analysis ve utilise 
means and frequencies to show magnitude, kind, and' direction of differences 
in, education€Ll and occiipational attainment for those populations whose fami- 
lies vary in type and degree of relation to the labor market — parental glass 
situation. The gilding hypothesis is that the number obtaining high edu- 
cational (post-primary) Gknd occupational (economically remunerative — incomes 
approaching the-idnimum salary of lower level white cpllar employees, euad 
economiceOly secure— ^resejrve. generating and advance dismissal notification 
if an employee) levels will be meager, and that those from the families of 
larger landowners attain the higher levels. Our assumption is that those 
who originate in medium and large o\mer families will differ considerably 
on thes6 variables from those who come from other parental class si'tuations. 
In general, then, we expefet that parental ownershij) of less than- X amount 
of land (the threshold level seems to be about 5 to 10 hectares) means low 
educational and occupational levels for offspring, and that cJwnership above 
that amount makes higher educatioiaal and occupational levels both possible 
dnd probable. , 
\; . ■ ■ ' • 



. CHAPTER V 



THE COMMUNITY SETTING . 

The municipio of Femeque is located in, the densely settled region of 
the Eastern Range of the Andes Mountain chain* ,The municipio extends from 
about U,800 feet abov€ sea level alon^ its eastern boiandary formed by the 
Rio Blanco and the Rio .Negro to nearly 12,000 feet above sea level on its 
eastern and southern boundaries with the department of Meta and^the muni- 
cipio of Quetame.^ • ... 

Like the neighboring municipios in the eastern part of the department^ 
of Cundinamarca, most of Fomeque's inhabiteuits. are 'iprowded into lower a3- 
iiitudes which have a temperate "climate ( tierra templada ). While two-thj,rds 
of the total area of the limnicipio ii'es above timberline in the alpine cli-^ 
mate zone ( paramo ) and an additional 25 percent falls into the cold climate 
€one ( tierra fria), 85 percent of the people live in the remaining 9 per- ^ 
cent of the area situated in the temperate climate zone. About one-fourth 
of the temperate climate population reside in the village of F6meque and 
the hamlet of La ltoi6n — the only other population nucleus. Most of the 
remaining population live on scattered small plots of land on the steep 
mountain slopes and a few Alluvial and colluvial fans. .The population of 
the other two climatic zones is widely dispersed on extensive (primarily 
absentee) holdings dedicated to traditional cattle ranching, ai;id in a'few 
cases, the production of potatoes, peas, and other cold climate crops. 

^ ■ ^ 

1. DANE, Mapa estadistlco de CiUDtdtnamarca (BogotS: Imprenta Nacional, 
1966); locjol X5a^3astral rec^Krds and aerial photographs supplied by Agustin 
Codazzi. 
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The village of Fomeque — located near the western boundary of the rau- 
nicipio~is connected to the neighboring municipios to the west, to Bogo- 
ta, and t6 the paved road linHing the Llanos OrienteLLes to Bogota by a 
crushed-stone road. Eight daily buaes ieav^ Fomeque bound fo^r Bogota. ' 
This bus service provides connections to neighboring municipios arid Villa- 
vicencio — the capital of the department Of Meta. Except for a recently 
completed road to Lake Chingaza by the Bogota Water Commission and a cur- 
rent road project to link Fomeque with Quetame, the transport network withi^ 
the municipip^ is restricted ta a small extension of dirt penetration roads ^ 
' passable by' heavy-duty vehicles during the dry season and a system of rug- - 
ged trails limited 1ia human and animal traffic. Although mcyst of- the tem- , 
perate climate residents live within two hours by foot from 'the village, \ 
perhaps agjjfcuiy one- fourth of the rxiral families live two to five hours 
by horsebacR from their administrative and service 'center. A limited num- 
ber of this latter, group of families who live closer, to service centers 
t in neighboring municipios oTten do not Journey to the village of Fomeque 
^ore,, than once a month. In the aijority of rural families, however, Some- 
one comes to the village at least twice a week. 

Notwithstanding some boom periods, especially as an intermediate trade 
center ff om the early 1900s until the Bogota*Llanos Orientales road bypass^!' • 
ing the municipio was completed in 1932 and a brief period when the hamlet 
flourished as a weekend retreat for some members of the upper class of Bo- 
gota, the economic base of the municipio has been agricultiural production 
and services. The introduction of horticxiltural crops — especially tomatoes — 
by the local priest in the, late I9UOS provided a few rural families with 
increased income streams for a period of perhaps a decade. But in recent ^ 
years, the market for horticultural crops has been taken over by larger 
producers in the wazner , more fertile valleys of western Cundinamarca, !Po- 
lima, and Valle. Local industrieJ. enterprises have been limited to a few 
family-operated brick factories. In sum, then, the municipio of F^eque • 
fits reasonably well the ch€uracteristics of a stagnant rural community. 2 

* . * * 

Local Services ^ 

* ' . ■ •» . 

Scattered primary, schools are one of the few services located outside 
the village. Notwithstanding federal efforts to improve rural primary edu- 
cational facilities, much of the increment in Fomeque can be attributed 
to the rural school construction campaign waged by the local priest, of 
32 years tenure. Through the combination of^^^deral grants channeled through 
both the local goverriment and*the local axitoi|)m63s community , development 
corporation, euad pairticipation of the rural families in the form of levied 
quotas, bazaars, labor, and donated materials, the j>riest was able to in- 
crease the number of rural primary schools to 28 before his 'death in 1968. 
With, few' exceptions, there was a primary school for every veredk^ two ver 
redas had t^ schools each. Still, in only children of the veredas 

- " — ■• ' ' . - ■ ■ ■ ^ /, 

2. This is one cell' of a four-fold typology using the rate of economic 
development and place of origin. See 'Jorge Balan, "Migrant-Native So<?io-, 
economic Differences in Latin American Cities: A Structiiral Ancdysis," 
Latin American Research Review k -^Spring ,1969) 10. 
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bordering the hamlet or the village had complete primary education (5 years) 
available within an hour's walk from their home- The majority of the rurcLL 
schools had three years available, while only a few offered four years. 

These schools were staffed almost exclusively with loceilly trained 
teachers who had for the most part completed four years of secondary train- 
ing and two ^years of normal school. A few of the older teachers had received 
only the fokr ^ears of secondary school training. Before the death of the 
aforementioned priest', the curriculum was heavily loaded with religious 
and mored content. • ' ...... 

As is true of the rural schools, the village educationeJ. system received 
much of its impetus for construction and staffing from the campaigli headed 
' by the priest. At the time of his arrived in 1936, the village was with- 
out any organized secondary educational system. During his tenure" in the 
raunicipio, the priest was able to combine federal funds (mostly grants se- 
cxa-ed during the Rojas Pinilla regime's emphasis on rural education) with 
local quotas of cash, supplies, and labor to construct* a primary school, 
a boys' secondary and normal school, and both a boys' and girls'' vocational, 
school. Consequently, by the end of the 1950s Fomeque had a fairly complete 
secondary educationally stem. And v/ith the continuing though dwindlin,^ funds 
flowing from the federal government, the secondary schools increased t'heir 
course offerings from four to six ^years. ^ Students could choose six years 
of college preparatory secondary training, or four years of secondary edu- 
cation and two years of normal school. 

But while much of the labor, supplies, and funds were contributed by 
loced families i a large percentage of -the limited enrollment is comprise', 
of non-Fomequenians . In 1966, nearly one-half of the students enrolled in^he 
girls' secondary /normal and vocational schools were from ouicside the muni- 
cipio. In the boys' secondary/normal school, over twp-"thirds of the stu- 
dents were from outside the municipio. The majority of these non-Fomequenian 
Students came from neighboring villages, the Llanos •Orient ales, and the 
working class barrios of Bogota. 

A meager pqption of rured youth from the municipio ^e enrolled in 
the village secondary and vocational system despite the availability of 
boarding facilities in the village schools. In 'I966, less than dbe-third 
of the students of the two vocational schools t^rere from the ryreil areas 
of F6meque. Slightly over 8 percent of the girls! secondary/normeLl school 
students and 10 percent of the boys' secondary/nojrmal school students we\e 
rural Fomequenians. The I966 graduating classes of 22 and 20 contained 
one girl and one boy each from the rural areas. The girl lived only a 10 
minute walk from the -village. Since these facilities ^re only "semi-public," 
jstudents must paJSsCk $3-$6 monthly tuition fee, a '$3-$^ hiatricxilation fee, 
and ap annual costSof $17-$30 for uniforms and books, to say nothing of • 
the /#l6-$l8 per month for room and *b card* Clearly, such costs, are prohibi- 
tive for. many local families. 

And in general, scholarship funds are limited. A student from this 
community is eligible for national and provincial scholarships which are 
based on competitive examinations \s well as two local* scholarship's — on^ 
sponsored by the municipal government and another by the Ioc^lL autonomous 
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community > development corpojjrftion. In the mid-19608, 5 to 10 percent of 
the secondary school BtndentB received some monies for educational. fees 
through scholarships'. Six of the k2 students enrolled in Fomequenian ^ec^. 
conary schools who received national scl^olai-ships in 1966 were F6mequenians., 
A cause of much bitterness among rural and village families alike is the 
donation to students from other communities of local funds in addition to 
national scholarships. Many of these students ca^e from professional or 
large landowner families, ae, for exan5)le, a 1966 recipient of the local ^ 
development- corporation scholarship whose father. owned hundreds af hectares 
in the Llanos Oriehtales. 

V The staffing of the village school system has been done mostly with 
local normal scl^ool graduat^B<^ Without any known' exceptions, the village • 
primary system is composed of Fomequenian born and educated teachers. The 
girls' secondary school is under the direction of the Dominican Sisters. 
The lay members of the faculty are primarily F6mequenians, as are the fac- 
ulty members of the girls' vocatit>nal school. In the boys' secondary and 
vocational facilities, about one-third of the 1966 facility- were originally 
from other areas. Approximately one- fourth of this faculty had received 
some university training, but only three had received degrees. 

. In addition to being an educational center, the village, serves as a 
governmental, health, and agriculturi^fservice^nter. Since the late 19508, 
the community hAs been served by a moderateOy .e^ipped 120-bed hospital 
• staf%d with two to three full-time and at l^^ist one part-time doctor. 

Usually one of the full-time doctors has been W intern fulfilling his (her) 
legally required year of seiSrice to the rural areas. 

The department ally appointed mayor, local branches of the federal Ju- 
dicial system, the federal and municipal revenue offices, the local branch 
of the federal statistics bureau, and" a locally appointed ombudsman of sorts 
I ( personero ) are all housed in the locol municipal building together with 
/ the chambers of the elected Municipal Council. Most of these offices arfe 

open daily including Saturday and Sunday— the days when most rural families 
» come to the village -for the market and mags. 

With few exceptions over the past two decades, all local officials 
have been village residents and/or non-F6mequeniai^a. It has not been un- 
usual for the majority of the Municipal Council seats to be filled by for- 
mer Fomequenians who, though usually landowners, are only weekend village 
residents. For example, the 1967-68 council included six (of ten) members 
whos^ permanent residence was Bogota. All of these men owned land and/or 
a home in the municipio. In addition to being hacendadbs, most were law- 
yers, physicians, or politicians by profession* 

Moat of the agriciiltural inpwts and other supplies ajf sold in six 
private stores and three other farm supply centers— the A^icultural Credit 
Bank store, the National Agrarian Reform institute cooperative, and a com- 
munity supply cooperative operated by the local. community development cor- 
poration. Most of the private agricultural supply store owners are also 
important buyers in the product market. A fairly typical, arrangement is 
for the owner of the store to extend credit for inputs 'vith the agreement 
that he will purchase the entire crop— usually at somewhat; below the going 
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market i-ate. The weekly market also attracts numerous buyers from neigh- 
boring municipios', Bogota, and Villavicencio. Many of these outside buy- 
ers are truck owners who specialize in the purchase and transportation of 
certain types of livestock or fresh products to wholesale or retail urban 
markets i 

Besides their farm supply stores, the Agricviltural Credit Bank and 
National Agrarian Re-form institute have agricultural credit programs fn ^ 
the community. Since I9U6, the Credit Bank has provided short-term loans — 
primarily to owners of three hectares or more — for bpth. livestock and crop 
eniferprises. Aboul^ UO percjpnt of t*(e^rural families haA*e received credit . 

■ from this source largely to purchase land and livesto<Sk or to launch' "ru- 
ral housing" or smeLLl agricultural service enterprises. Sittce 196U, the 
supervised credit program of the>National Agrarian Reform Institute has 

• provided loans primarily for livestock purchases and related improvements 
to approximately l5 percent of the rural families, many of whom live at 
least part time in the village. 

Land Tenure and Occupational Shifts 

Perhaps the major impact of Colombia's economic development upon the 
inhabitants of (rural communities like Fomeque has been to make their popu- 
lace more profoundly dependent upon the national producer and consumer mar- 
kets. Larger urban centers had attracted earlier traditional elite and 
their heirs. Their lar^e §states were generally -divided into smaller units , 
and offered for sale on terms which virtually excluded petty owners and 
the landless as prospective buyers. Those who met collateral* requirements 
for government^financed short-term loans were primarily village merchants 
•and S6J.aried government bureaucrats. 

A few tradi,tion€LL haciendas remained, but increased internal demand 
accompanied by relatively cheap, publicly aided infrastruct\iral development 
znade cojmnercial production more lucrative. As an abundant labor supply 
built up, the new landpVhers converted this available labor* into tenants 
and wage laborers, utilising, vestiges of the old tied-labor institutions. 
Meanwhile, demographic pressure 'and equal inheritance patterns forced a 
further division of the holdings of gmall owners. This compelled mar^ to 
enter tenancy arrangements ih order to increase the size of their produc- 
tion unit and finance inputs nefcessary for the horticultural production. 

At the same time, the .scarcity of land coupled with its high commer- ^ 
cial use value forced rural tenant and small owner families to devote sma3,ler 
proportions of their land resources to staple crops for their own consump- 
. tion (and occasional -sale)/ Thus, increasingly, these rural families were 
relying on funds received from the sale of thcrir commercial crops to pur- 
chase the family's food arid fiber. In many cases, natdral calamities and 
large-scale competitors trhm the fertile intermontane valleys reduced the 
profit margin of these small^sc€LLe producers to levels insufficient for 
sustaining their families without indebting themselves to village merchants 
and other- creditors. 

# - . . . • 

As population, pressure built, some rural families left the municipio. 

Beginning in the early 1900s until the serious civil conflict erupted ^ 
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that region in the mid-19U0Si many Fomequerfians—especialiy \yoxmg males- 
moved permanently to||he coffee zone (to what ds now Quindio) or Joined 
the seasonal migration to that area at harvest time. Lilte^./ise, when crpp 
production began in the Llanos Orientales many — agcdn, predominantly males 
took buses and trucks or waiJted the trails over the mo\mtain to Join iJ^e 
.migratory planting and harvesting crews. In this region, seasonal migra- % 
tion was more frequent than permanent movement since th'e conditions of the 
crowded highland eirea were often preferred for ohild-raising to the malaria- ^ 
infected, nearly, serviceless frontier. Those who, did migrate ft:om the high- 
lands permanently seemed^to settle in the traSisitioneLL zone eLLong the pied-- 
mont where their intensive agricultural practices were more appropriate^. 
Others left for the urban centers. This stream included most of the female 
'migrants, many of whom left to work as domestics. MalJes who learned some 
basic skills in the military service often remained in the* cities aft.or 
their discharge. Commercicd. intermediaries aLLso began to settle with their 
families in the urbem poles of their trade circuits. 

Increasingly, manufactured products began to replace local and regional 
craft and artisan goods in the local market. As light manufactured goods 
were disseminated to the populace, a few repairmen replaced the old master 
craftsmen. The trend to commercieLL production increased the need not. only 
for physical inputs such as fertilizers and pesticides, but for light manu- 
factured goods and food products as well. Several large and many small 
retailers provide these services. ^ 

In addition, public emd gemi-public service -programs gave rise to a^ 
new salaried class whos^ educational requirefmerlts excluded many Fomequenians. 
Most of this group have through inheritance an^ purchases ^ecome.part of 
the new absentee leuidowning class^^ 

Along with the process of market integration (and consequently 4epen-, 
dency upon urban centers), widespread utilization of capital-intensive techr 
nology and popiaation growth have create^ communities with: l) a very skewed 
distribution of resources, and 2) a very young population who upon denial 
of access to education are released at age 15 years or so into a saturated , 
local 'labor market . 

Mucli of the land and capital | resources are held by merchants, profes- 
cionalc, and bureaucrats from the) village together with a small group of 
rural landlords , all of whom empljoy large numbers of tenants and some wage 
g^aborers and salaried managers. Vast stretches of the cold climate and 
paramo zones are owned by absentee holders and operated by a salaried man- 
ager and several wage laborers in tralditional ranching operations. Govern- 
mental agency input lending policies also' favor the landowning elites. 
And control of the local government by these elites or the combination of 
old and new landowning elites has led to infrafetructural development which 
largely benefits the landowni^ig elite. 

Effectively, then, the small 'producers are experiencing a double squeeze- 
an erosion of their markets as a resiat of increasing mechanization of large- 
scale agriculture and the aforementioned limits on obtaining land. They 
and the youth entering the labor, force are being thrust Into an already 
redundant rural labor pool« 
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CHAPTER VI 

".EDUCATIONAL, OCCUPATIONAL, AND INCOME LEVELS OF THE ^AMPLE FAMILIES 

' ^ i . \ - ■ ' ■ ' 
At this point, Mfi begin the analysis of the educational and occupational 
'attainment of three generations of rural Fomequenian families faced by the 
population-ifliechanization-resource deterioration s<iueeze. First we examine 
the relationship between parental class situation (Generation I) and educa- 
tiotiai and occupational attainment of the sample household and their spouses 
(Generation- II), then their sibs CGeneration' II) , and finally their child- 
ren (Generation III). ^ 
t 

Background Data , , . ' 

Of the 20U households interviewed, l69 were headed by males- and- the 
other 35 by females, 27 of whom were widows. The majority of the household 
heads were between the ages of 35 and 6U; their average age was 50.5 years. 
The 157 spouses were younger, their average age being Ul y^ars. Nearly 
all of the household heads and their spouses were born, in Fomeque (aJ)Out 
95 percent) or neighboring municipios (the remainder excepting 3 individu- 
als). Moreover, most had never lived outside the municipio — 78 percent 
of the household heads and 8U percent of the spouses^ The majority of the 
return migrant males had worked as fan? laborers or tenants in the Llanos 
Orientales and the coffee zone and the majority of return females as domes- 
tic servants in Bogota or neighboring municipios. 

■ ', . ' ' *• 
Educational Attainment ' 

V 

Three- fourths of the household heads and nearly two-thirds of the spouses 
were essentially functional illiterates. Thirty-seven percent of the house- 
hold heads had received no formal education and another 38 percent had com-* 
pleted only^6ne or two years of .primary education. Coinparable figures for 
the spouses were 25 and 36 percent, respectively. One mcJ-e .household head 
and eight spoises had st\jjLied beyond the primary level with -only one excep- 
tion (a normal school graduate) in agricultural and home economics shorty | 
courses. Nevertheless, the mfedian educational attainment of household heads 
and their spouses wc^s 2 years and with insignificant exceptions inversely 
related to age. In large measure this reflects an increase in the avail- 
abilii^y of rural primary schools throughout the veredas of the* municipio. 

Our data da indeed show as we had postulated that moan educational^ 
attainment is directly related to the amount of land owned by pareiSBb (Gen- 
eration I) — our measure of, parental class situation. When controlling ad- 
ditipneLLly for family size on the assumption that educational costs would 
make high levels of edui^tional attainment more economibcdly prohibitive 
for larger families ,^,>rfe^ find the expected relationship. That is, the greater 
the land resources and the smaller the^family. the higher the Educational 
level and the fewer the land resources. and. the greater the 'family size, 
the lower the educational level. Within each category of family size, those 
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coming from medium and large owner families have higher mean levels of edu-, 
cational attainment than those from nonovner.and small owner families. 
(See Table 1.) * .- » * " ' 

Table 1. Mean Educational Attainment of Generation II by Amount 
• of Land Owned by Generation I and Niomber of Siblings^ 



Amount of Lattd Owned by Generation I (hectares) 



Number oNSiblings 



None 



0.01- 
2.99 , 



3.00- 
■ 9-99 



Mole Household Heads 
qp-03 

0U-06 

07-09 • 

10+ 

Total 

Female Household Heads 

♦ 

' 00-03 

oU-06 

07-09 
10+ 

Total ^ 

Spouses 
00-03 

0U-06 

• ' ^ * ♦ 

07^09 
10+ ^ 
Total ^ 



1.9 

(2U) 

1.6 

(17) 

1.5 

(13) 

1.8 

(U) 

1.7 

(58). 



1.9 

(9) 

2.3 

(1$) 

2.1* 

(7) 

1.5 

(2) 

2.2 

(3U) 



3.7 
(7) 
2.5 
(8) 
2.0 
'(8) 
3.0 
(6) 
2.6 
(29) 



10+ 



Total 



0.9 


1.3 


1.0 


2.0 


(15)*- 


(28) 


(M 


(1)' 


1.1 


1.5 - 


1.7 


2.2 


(15)- 


(26) . 


(17) 


(10) 


1.7 


2.7. 


2.2 


2.0 


(6) 


(11) 


(13) 


(1) 


1.5 


1.0 


2.5 


1.7 


(U) 


CiX 


^ (2) 


(3) 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8k 


2.1 


(UO) 


(66) 


(36) 


(15) 



2.5 ' 

(2) 

U.5 

(2) 

3.0 

(6) 

(0) 
3.2 
(10) 



1.2 • 

(U8) 

1.6 

(68) 

2.2 

(3ati 

1.7 

(10) 

1.6 

(157) 



0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


3.0 


1.2 


(1) 


(1) 


(3) 


^Cl) 


(6) 


0.8 • 


0.0 


. 1.6 




1.0 


(5) 


(3) 


(5) 




(15) 


B.O 


0.8 


0.0 


3.0 


1.0 


(1) 


(M 


(1) 


(1) 


(7) 


0.0 




0.0 




0.0 


(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


*(o) 


(2) 


0.8 


O.U 


1.2 


2.2 


1.0 


(8) 


(8) 


(10) . 


<»♦) 


(30) 



2.2 

(,'♦2) 

2.1 

(U3) 

2.2 

(3M- 

2.3 

(12) 

2.2 

(131) 



/^Genefation II refers to the sample families and Generation I their 
parents. All' respondents for whom there was incomplete information on 
the amount of land owned by parents were omitted from this tajile. 
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Since room and board constitute such a major portion of educational 
expenses, the proximity to village ichools may be of even greater importance 
' than family isize in explaining the^evel of educational attainment. •'As 
^Table 2 indicates, those spendini^heir childhood in veredas where farmsteads 
are less than U kilometers tromjkhe village (e>9.sy walking distahc^) had 
attained higher mean edtlcationc 

where farmsteads were locatcfd lO kilometers or more from tfle*^ village (a 
minimum of two hours on horseback one way). 



Table 2. Mean Educatibxiol Attainment of Generation II by Amount 
of Land Owned by Generation I and Distance Lived Froig 

the Village^ 



Amount of Land Owned by Generation I (hectai-e^) 



■ » • 

Distance from Villa^^e^ . 


None 


0.01- 
2.99 


3.00- 
9.99 


10+ 


/ 

Total 


Male Hoiisehold Heads' 


< 










Near 


i.7 


.1-5 


2.0 


5.0 


1.9 




(6) 


(15) 


(8) 


- (2) • 


(31) 


Intermediate . 


1.0 


. 1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 




(12) 


.('26) 


(12) 


(5) 


(55) 


Far ■ ' 


1.2 


1.2 ' 


1.6 


2.0 


l.U 




(16) 


(23) 


(11) 


(6) 


(56) 


Non-Fomequenian 


0.8 


6.0 % 


2.6 


1.5- 


2.1 


• 


(6) 


(2) 


(5) 


(2) 


(i5) 


• Total 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


1.6 




(UO) 


(66) 


(36) 


«(15) 


(157) 



Female Household Heads 

« 

Near ^ 



Intermediate 




Totai^ 



1.3 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


l.U 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(7) 


1.0 




1.3 


3.3. 


1.7 


, • (2) 


'(2) 


(3) 


(2) 


(9) 


r 0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.0 


0.3 


(3) 


(5) 


(5) 


(1) 


(lU) 


0.8 


o.u 


1.2 


2.2 


1.0 


(8) 


(8) 


(10) 


ih) 


(30) 



Spousiss \ 



Near \ 


2.3; 


1.9 


U.3 


3.5 


• 2.U 


(6> 


(12) 


(5) - 


(2) 


(25) 


Intermediate 


1.6 


3.0 


2.6 


U.5 


2.3 




(19) 


(7) 


(11) 


(2) 


(39) 


Far 


1.5 


1.8 


,2.1. 


3.5 


2.0 




•(2U) 


(12) 


(13). 


(M 


(?3) 


Non-Fomequenian 


. 2.U 


" 2.7 




1.0 


2.2 




(9) 


(3) 


(0) 


' (2) 


ilU) 


Total 


1.7 


2.2 


2'. 6 


. 3.2 


2.2 




(58) 


l3h) 


(29) 


(10) 


(131) 



\ 
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(Table 2 cbnt. ) / . 

* * 

^Generatioti II refers to the sample families €ind 'Generation I their par- 
ents. All respondents for whom there was incomplete infonaatiox^ on the 
amount of land owned t>y parents were omitted from this? table. 

-Distance from the village is measiored by categorizing the vereda where 
the respondents^ spent their childhood according to the approximate nimber 
of kilomet^s from the village;.^ Near equals less than 5 kilometers from . 
'^the vi^llage; intermediate, 5 to 9*9; and far, 10 or more, 

^The total includes one non-Fomequenian who had completed no formal edu- 
cation*. . ^ 



Thus we fiiid that both parental class situation and distance from the 
educational services have inqportant impacts upon levels of educational at-, 
tainment. Those living far ftrom the village were particularly disa^antaged 
in obtaining upper level primary and post-primary training, but oriciriat- 
ing from medium or large owner familes lessened this handicap. A basic guide- 
line to the minimum economic level needed for tftose living far from the 
village to have funds sufficient to meet educational (^sts'^seems to be re- 
sources sufficient to rent or purchase a village home. Given the^abundant 
labor resources of the nuclear family in highland communities, this is of- 
ten the least expensiyfe ^nner in which to withstand one of the principal 
components of the upper level primary and post-prin»ry educational costs. 

Qn the other hand, although parental class situati9n seetas to remain 
a key determinant of higher educational att^tiriment, close proximity to edu- . 
cational facilities can somewhat compensate for the economic /resource handi- 
cap. It appears that once a certain minimum economic level is .achieved 
(aomifplace slightly' above physical subsistence)^ living close tQ the village^ 
cln replace increments (perhaps of as much as five to ten hectares) ih land- 
ownership. When resources and proximity are combijied we grea*5.y increase 
the probability of higher levels of ' educational attainment. 



1 



Occupational Position 

Slightly over on4-half of the male household heads were full-time ag-' 
ricultural producers. Another 1^3 percent devoted part-time to their agri- 
cultural produc1;ion units and part-time* to various secondary occupations, 
mostly aat agricu^urcd^day laborers, fresh produce peddlers, or livestock 
traders. Over ^'percent of thesef part-time agricultural producers oper- 
ated production unfts less than three hectares in size. The remaining 5 * 
percent were engaged full-time in nonagricultural production activities 
although members of their family produced Vrops and livestock for both home 
consumption and marketing. Y 

. Five *of every jseven female household heads devoted their time to house- 
hold and Varm dutie^. Of the other ten, one-half were, employed part-time 
in the village as domestic servants — primarily laundresses — and the other 
one-half worked as fresh , produce peddlers or handicraftsmen. Nearly 30 
percent of the spotises were engaged part-time. in the nonfamily labor force. 
Jtost were fresh produce peddlers or hMdicraftsmen .^while a few were 



domeBtics or agricultural d^Kjatorers. On^was a pritoary school teacher ^ 
and another a midwife and quack doctor.* ; - 

* ■ ' . - ^' ■ * ' " . 

Among male hoxisehold hea4s we found the expected reldtionsfhip between 
parental class situation and occupatidnol-positdon, namely, that those whose 
parents had been large landowners were most likely to be medium landowners 
in 1^66. (See Table 3.) The mean occupational scorc^'^of male household 
heads frpsar large owner families was 6.1 (corresponding ta a. medium owner), 
whil^' those from medium owner families wasH. 6 (corresponding to a small 
pwix^i*).! But when^we inspect the mean occupational scores of male house-, 
hold heads whose parents are nonowners,» we find that mafiy have become land- 
owners. In contrast to our expectations. The mean occupational score for 
t)oth foale hoUsefibld heads of nonowner emd jsmall owner families wa^ k.2 
(corresponding to a small owner, farm manager, or cash renter). Judgiug ^ 
from the fact that nearly 60 percent of the. male household heAds from non- 
owner families married into nonowner faidlies^, fflost of' the male household 
headff from nonowner families wljo ere now owners' would have acquired their 
land by purchase. 2 - > 

• ■ * . ' 

As is apparent from an inspection of Table 3, educational attainment 
has little effect upon ove^r^lfoccupationai -attaim^ But thereis a , 
sharp difference in mean ^cupational soores between those from l^ge owner 
families and those from all other parental landowner ship c&teeS)ries for 
all educational groups* That isj parental class situation was the overrid- 
ing factor in oocut)ational attaiftment. In general termS, to become other . 
than a small owner one needs to h^ive been born into a large' owner family. 
(See Table k. ) ' ^ . 

' ' * . ' . •' 

Based upon the mean amount of Idn^ owned by the nuclear family, like 
the male hoiisehold heads the spoufees have either by inheritance, purchase ^ 
marriage, or a combination of these methods been able to imprdve 6r main- 
tain their ownership position 'vis-3rvis that of their parents. 



1. Occupations were ranked on the basis Of three criteria. First, a 
distinction was made between no, particLL,. and fUll-time^ Iqbor' .force partici- 
pation. The first category (coded O) included: the uzfemployed, students, 
and full-tim^ family labor force members— *housfewives, family domestics, ; 
and family farm laborers. The sec6ite category (coded l) included family 
labor force members who were additionall^eioployed as little as one dny 
per week ife the nonfomily labor force* .TOOse whp were members of tlie non- 
.family labor fdrce were yanked fjrom two to eight on the basis of annual 
income (determined l& an yispection of the range in annual income--income 
in kind as well as casn income — for the 'informants in each, occupational 
category together ''with incCme figures compiled ty the census bureau for 
v€U"ious occupational categories) and economic security (amount or ownership 
of productive ipeans). For exact rankings^ see Tables A-1, 2, and 3 iii 
the Appendix. \. ■ : 

£. One respondent, after serving 2? years as a service tenant for on 
absentee landowner, had been given title to 0.6 of an hectare (one fanega- 
da). ' ^ . ' 
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Table 3'. Mean Occupational Leve'l of Generation II by Ainount of 
, Land Owned >y Generation I and EducationeO. Level^ 



Amqatlt of Land Owned by Generation I (hedtaresX 



Educatioaal Level 



None 



0.01- 
2.99 



Hale Household Heads 
None 

y' 

1t2 Primary 
3-5 Primary 

Total , 
* 

Female Household Heads 
None ~ ^ ^ 1j 

1-J2 Primary 

3-5 Primary 

Total 

\. 

Spouses 
None 

' 1-2 Primary 

" 3-5 Primary ^' . 

6+ " , > 

Tot;al 



1^.3 

(16) 
U.o" 
(18) 

(6) 

,(0) 
U.2 

(Uo) 



1.8 
(5) 
1.0 

(3) 

(0) 
1.5 
(8) 



0.0 

i2i) 

0.1 

(20.) 

0.0 

(15) 

0.0 

(2) 

0.0 

(58) 



h:2 
(2U) 

U.O' 

(23) 
U.2 

(19) 
. (0) 

U.2 

(66) 



0.0 
(-7.) 

(0) 
U;0 
(1)' 

0.5 
(8) 



0.0 

(9) 

0.5 

(11) 

0.0 

(12) 

0.0 

C2) 
0.1 
(3U) 



3.00- 
9.99 



U.3 

(8). 
U.6 

•(17) 
5.0 

(11) 

(0) 
U.6 
(36) 



r.5 

(U) 
, 0.0 
(U).. 

cr.o 

(2) 
(10). 



0.0 
(3) 
0.U 

(16) 

0.0 

(6) 

2.7 • 
(U) 
0*5 
(29) 



10+ 



I 



5.3 
(3) 
6; 3 
(8). 
^.0 

(3>. 
6.0- 

(1) 
6.1 

«#5) 



6.0 

(1) 
6.0 

(1) 
1.3 
(2) 
3.2 
(U) 



0.0 

(1) 
0.0 
(2) 
0.0 

(7) 

(0) 

d.o 

(10) 



Total ■ 



U.5 ' 
(51) 
U.5 
(66) 

■U.5 ■ 
(39) 
6.0 . 

m 

u.5 

(157) 



1.1 

(17) 
l.U 
(8) 
1.3 

1.2 
(30) 



0-0 

(U9) 

0.1 

(Uo) 

1.0 
(8) 
0.2 
(131) 



^Generation II refers to the, sample families and Generation I their 
parents. All respondents for whom there was incomplete information on 
the amount of land owned by parents *were .omitted from this table. 
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Mean Amount of Land Owned (Hectares) by Generation 11^ 
by the Amount of Land Owned by Generation I and Number 

of Siblings^ • 



Amoxur^.t of Land Owned by Generation I (hectares) 



Number of Siblings 


None 


0.01- 

• 2.99. 


3.00- 
9-99 


10+ 


Total 


Male Household Heads 












00-03 




1.5 - 


1.5 


U.8 


1.3 


2.2 






115; 


(2o; 




(1) 




0U-06 




2.2 


l.k 


2.U ' 


15.8 


3.9 ^ 






(15) 


(26) ' 


(17) 


(10) 


(68) 


' 07-09 




1.0 


1.3 


34 i3 


0.6 


* 3.3 






{€) 


(11) 


(13) 


(1) 


(31) 


10+ 




0.3 


0.6 


1.8 


9.8 


3.2 


• 




' (U) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(10) 


Total 




1.6 


l.U 


'3.0 


12.1 


3.2 






(Uo) 


(66) 


(36) 


(15) 


,(157) 


Female Household Heads 


1 










00-03 




0.0 


0.5 


3.3. 


lU.6 


U.2 . . 
















oU-o6 




1.2 


1.3 


,1.9 


5.5 


^2.5 - 






(5) 


(3) 


(5) 


(2) . 


(15) 


07-09 




1.0 


0.7 


2.6 


2.2 


1.7 






(1) 


(U) 


(1) 


(1) 


(7) 


io+ 




0.0 




3.2 




1.6 






(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(2) 


Total 




. 0.9 


0.9 


2.5' 


6.7 


2.5 






(8) 


(8) 


(10) 


(»») 


(30) 


Spouses 














00-03 




1.8 


1.5 


10.7 


i6.o 


2.8^ 






C2k) 


(9). 


(7) 


(2) 


(U2) 


Ol|-06 " 




0-.6 


1.3 


. 6.6 


lU.5 


2.U 






(17) 


(16) 


(8). 


(2) 


(U3) 


07-09 




1.8 


2.3 


.2.1 


15.2 


5.0 ... 


« 


■ V 


(13) 


(7) 


'(8) 


(6) 


(3U)., 


- 10+. . 




1.0 


0.0 


2.3 




1.5 


« 




\h) 


(2) ' 


(6) 


(0) 


(12) 


Total 




1.0 


1.5 


U.6 


12.6 


3.2 






(58) 


(3U) 


(29) « 


' (10) 


(131) 



^■In all categories the amount of land owned included the entire hold- 
ing of a nuclesur fetmily. 

Generation- II refers to the sample families and Generation I their 
parents. All respondents foy whom thene was incomplete information on . 
the amount of land oi^ned by parents were omitted from this table. 
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Land Tenure * 

About tfiree^ fourths of the rural families pw^ed^some land; (See Ta- 
ble 5») The ffledlan amount of land owned was 1.3 hectares. About one-third 
of the ownefrs had less than one hectare ^ two-thirds owned less than three 
hectares; cmd thre^- fourths owned under five hectares — the CIDA miiiimum 
to qualify as a farm capable of productively employing the family members. 



Table 5. Distribution of Generation 11 by Amount of Land Owned 

and Tenure of Land Operated 



Amoxint of 
Land Owned 
(hectares) 



Tenure 'of Land Operated 



Non- ^ 
Owners 



Part- 
owners 



Owner- 
Operator 



Landlords 



Total 



None 55 

Less than one — 

1.00 to 2.99 

3. Op to 9.99 

Ten or more — - 

Total ' 55 



33 
22 
7 

62 



11 

20 

-15 , 



3 
k 

19 
12 

38 



55 
U7 
U6 
Ifl 
15 

20U 



l^c 



Accord|.ngly, one-hal^of the scmtpled owners and the one-fourth of i the 
household heads who were nonowners operated land as tex^ants. In fact, more 
land was tenant-operated thto vas owner-operated. And compared to the amount 
of land owned the median ^amount of land operated per household w^s 2.6 hec- 
tares, still below the CIDA standard of five hectares. Since the amptint 
of lemd owned was positively related to age, a substantiaJ. portion of young 
household heads were tenants. 3 



leile 



Given the historical/ land tez^e patterns and theilarge number of vil- 
lage families owning rurAl latfd, it is not surprising to find that nonown- 
ers secure land for production and part-tiifie owners expand their meager 
holdings principally through sharecropping and service tenaflcy arrangements . 
(See Table 6.) These seemingly sistple asrrangements become quite complex 
when a family uses several tenaxidyv forms to secure enough land to sustain 
themselves. The most frequent coijpination of tenancy forms is service ten- 
ancy and sharecrl^ping. 



The 25 percent of the household heads who owned all the land they op- 
erated in general had small units. Sixty-three percent of owner-ope?fetted 
units were xmder three hectares and only tloree were ten hectares or more; 
the average size was four hectat^es. Own^r-operators included two distinct 



3. The average amount of land owned by male household heads 25-3U years 
was 0.77 hecteures^ coinpared with 3*83 hectares' for the 55-6U year old male 
household heads. Tenant-operated land increased the average size of the 
production lanit to 3.'*9 and 5.UU hectares, respectively. 
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Table 6. Distribution of Generation II Tenants and Landlo:rds 
by Princ^al Tf^pe of Tenancy Arrangement 



Tenure of Land Operated 



Principal Type of Non~ Part- 

Tenancy Arrangement Owners Owners ' Landlord s Total 



Family sharecropping 21 ,7 5 33 

Nonfamily sharecropping'"^ 6 37 21 .6k 

Cash rent , k 12 3 19 

Service tenancy 2k ^ 6 9 39 

Total ^ 55 62 38 155 

-^-^ — - — — — 

groups — older household heads who reduced their pi*oductibn units by ceas- 
ing .to enter sharecropping arrangements and younger household heads who 
operated larger commercial units. * 

One-fifth of the household heads feubl^t land primarily under service 
tenancy or sharecropping agreements. Most of these rural landlords were 
not exceedingly large landowners— the average amount of land owned was 12 ^ 
hectares of which an i(/erage of 8 hectares were syblet— ^but their holdings 
were generally fragmented into several parcels separated by considerable 
distance. A fairl^jr typical arrangemerrt was crop production in the temper- 
ate climate zone under sharecro^ing agreements and cattle production by 
service tenants in the cold climat^zone. 

Farm and FflTm'iy Income 

Given the high incidence of tenancy and the substandard size of the 
production units, it is not surprising to find that 83 percent of the ru^ 
Tal sample families bad«some nonfarm income. In 17 percent of the cases, 
the nonfarm incpmfe exceeded the Jiet cash and kind farm income. The mean 
nonfarm castt income was US$133; the median was US$65. Excluding the larg^ 
production units, the mean did not vaiy much^vith the size of production 
unit. Smaller producers tended to receive their nonfarm incomes in the 
form of wages and seLLaries supplemented by earnings from handicrafts and 
peddling, while the principal sources of nonfarm income for larger produc- 
ers were rentg, interest, and self-employment'. 

AneJ.ysis of total *^ny^^i«^^'' farm and family income (i.e., net cash and 
kind farm income plus nonfarm income) shows that l8 out of every ICQ fami- 
lies sampled earned less than the going agriculturcLL wage*' in the munieipio 
caicxilated on an annual basis (15 Colombian pesos per day, 5 days per week, 
52 weeks per year, or US$230). Another 29 families earned more than the 
going agricultural wageflbut below the minimum wage for semi-skilled and 
unskilled nonagriculturdl laborers in the area~15 to 2k jpesos per day, 
or a maximum of US$383. Twenty-seven families earned witjiin the semi-skilled 
and ' unskilled nonagricultural laborer range (25 to 39 Colombian pesos per 
day— US$383 to $613) and I8 within the skilled nonagricultural laborer range 
i%0 to 79 pesos per day— US$6lU to $1,226). Only 8 of ^ery 3^00 sampled 
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families bad annual farm and fasdly incomes' above the ftanimum wage of ur- 
ban white' collar employees~80 pesos per day or US$1,227 and over. . 

There is a direct relatiopship betVeen both amount of land owned and 
operated and annual farm and family income. Nearly all of the, families 
earning below the minimum nonagriculturlU. wage level were small owners or 
nonowners, while 70 percent of those with incdme^exceeding the urban white : 
collar minimum were landlords. Jwo-thirds of the small operators earned* ^ 
less than the minimum nonagricultural wage while' two-thirds of the large 
operators earned above the minimum white collar wage. Likewise, mean and 
medium farm and family income varies directly with size pf the production 
unit ajad the rank ordered tenxire categories.^ {Se^ Table 7-) The mean 
farm and familj/inccmie for nonowners was .US$276 conrpared with US$1, 080 for 
the landlords, /and US$3U5 for small operators coijpared with US$1 ,186 for 
large operatorfe. The most striking difference, however, is the mean annual 
farm and family income/ of US$259 for nonowner, small operators compared 
with US$1,538 for*landlord, large operators. . ' 



Table 7. 



Median and Mecm Net Farm and Family Income ($ U.S.)'^ 
for Mole- emd Female-Headed Households by Amount of 
Land <)perated and Tenure of Land Opierated 



Tenure of Land Operated 



Amount of Land' 
Operated (hec- 
^tares ) 



Hon- 
Owner 



Part- 
owner 



Owner 



Landlord. 





M 


X 


M 


X 


M 


X 


M ■ 




Q.Ol-2.99 ' 










t 






691 


- Male 


278 


282 


325 


375 ' 


372 


-^96 


500 


Female/ 


127 


159 


30U 


390 


2U2 


2U1 


U20 


U20 


Total 


268 


259 


317 


378 


331 


356 


500 




3.00-9.99 


















Vfale 


257 


289 


5IU 


.593 


580 




731 


• 939^ 


Female 


UU8 


UU8 


U9U 


U9U 


571 


^72 


563 


608. 


^otal 


265 


311 


'507 


587 


580 


603 


623 


856 


10+ 


















Male 


355 


- 321 


U7U 


588 


1,617 


1,3U0 


1,367 


1,570 


Female 










1,098 


1,098 


Total 


355 


321 


U7U 


588 


1,617 


1,3U0 


1,231 


1,538 


TotWL 


268 


276 


UI7 


U87 


1(4 


U92 


926 


1,080 



-Total 



M 



302 



3ii5 



518 596 



UO8 



5U1 



*Farm and family iocome refers to the net cash andyl|tind faria income plus 
. nonfarm income earned by family members in I966. 



U. The same direct relationship between income, eize, and tenure exists 
when* one takes family siie into account and whesn one standardizes for family 
size and age of family members. 
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In stim,' most rural Pomequenian hotisehold heads enter into contractual 
agreements with either rural or village landlords to secure land or expand 
their operations. In the mdCjbrity of cases, hpvever, the surpluses which 
remain after pdJlTiient of rents and tributes are not sufficient to sustain %j 
their' relatively large families. Accordingly, they and/or their wives and 
children pursue nonfarm employment to supplement their fazm earnings. But 
because of their limited education, employjaent possibilities are restricted 
to petty commerce, personal service, and agriculturca day.lahor.- Still, 
the combined farm and family incomes ore barely sufficient to coy;er subsis- 
tence needs of the family. , 

•On the other hand, a smair minority of the rural household beads are 
children from" large landowning families who now own family-size farms which 
they operate entirjely themselves or give out partially to tenants. In ei- 
ther case, their farm incomes are subfl-fcantially greater than those of the 
majority group and often above those of full-time nonagriciiltural laborers .r 
In addition, many also^ engage in such n^farm employment as weekend busi- 
nesses and livestock trading. 

\ ^ . * • 

CHAPTER VII . ' i 

EDUCATIONAI^ AND OCCUPATIGNAL<AOTAINMENT OF ' 

,\_./ GENmTiON II siblings; ; ' 

f / 

So far we have only dealt with' rural-bory living in their place of 
1)irth. Given the possibility of selective migration,, it may be that the 
underemployment reported in the previous analysis is very distinct from 
the occupational picture for the larger category. To address the occupa- 
tional attainment of the rural-born population, we examine data from the 
Fomeque-bor* siblings of the household heads and their spouses (Generation 
II siblings)! and, in thfe following chapter, the children of th^^fonilies 
in the rural sample (Generation III). . ' 

Educational Attainment 

While the median educational attainment was also two years, the mean 
number of years of education completed by the male and female siblings was 
slightly higher than that of the household heads and their spouses. Con- 
sistent with the expansion of primary (education in the veredas as^welj^aa- 
the village, the proportipn^trompleting .three or more years J>f-pnmary train- 
ing is markedly greater among the younger age group.- However, the meager 
increment in younger males and females studying in the secondary curricTilum 



1. In this chapter we use data from the l,3l6 sixteen-year-and-older 
F6meque-bom siblings of the household heads and spouses who were still 
alive at the end of 196? • . 
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has pot been commeasurste with the increase in positions for boarding and 
iidhboeurding secondary school students in the village eind if one considers 
more than two years of primary training necessary for functional literacy 
in a modernizing society, two-thirds of the male and female sibs would not 
qualify. 'Five and 6 percent of the male and female sibs, respectively had 
Received post^primary education primarily a few years "of ypcational or sec- 
ondary training in tlte locial scnools. Twenty-^hree werie secondary /nonnal 
graduates, two had completed some professional training, and two were uni- 
versity graduates with law degrees. 

As we found cuaong the? household heads and spouses, the mean educational 
' level of Generation II siblings \s directly related to the amount of land 
owned by Generation I. ParticTolarly among the younger sibs, the mean edu- 
cational level of those from large owner families is markedly higher than 
that of those from nonowner, small or median owner families. (See Table^ 
8.) While mean educational levels fdr children from ngopiccier, smal^and 
medium owner families ara higher among the younger l^se group, the magnitude 
of difference is quite pronounced for those froq' large owner families. / 
Thus, not only were children of large owner families more likely to receive^ 
higher levels of education than their peers from families .with smaller land- 
holdings, but it appears that in more recent years there is a greater ten- 
dency to complete some post-primary schooling. 



Table 8. Meem Educational Attainment of Generation II Siblings 
by Amount Q;f Land Owned by Generation I and Number of 
^ . Siblings* 



Number of Siblings 
Males - 35 years 
00-03 



\)U-o6 
07-09 • 
10+ 

Total ^ 

Males - 3 J* years 
00-03 

0U-06 

07-09 " 
10* 

Total , ^ 





0.01- 


3.00- ^ 






None 


2.99 


9-99 


10+ ' 


Total 


1.0 


0.6 






l.U 


(it) 


(5) 


(0) 


(0) 


(9) 


1.6 


2^.1 


2.9 


7.3 


-2.U 


(10) 


(27) 


. (15) 


(h) 


(56) 


1.8 


3.3 


2.1 


6.U 


2.8 


(30) 


(36) . 


(25) 


C7) 


(98) 


3.3 


3/0 


■ 3.0 




3.3 


(11) 


(8) 


(13) 




(35) 


2.0 


2.7 


2.5 ' 


5.9 


2.7 


(55) - 


(76) 


(53) 


(lU) 


(198) 



l.U 


^2.3 * 


1.3 


2.5 


1.8 


(^) 


(20) 


(9) 


(5) 


(53) 


0.8 


, 1.5 


1.7 


3.7 


1.6 


(U7) 


(58) 


(58) 


(2U) 


. (187) 


1.7> 


1.7 


2.0 


2.7 


1.9 


(21*) ' 


(20) 


(37) 


(9) 


(90) 


1.6 




3.5 


3.3' 


2'.7 


(9) 




(15) 


(9) 


(UO) 


1.2 


1.7 


2.0 


3.U 


1.8 


(99) • 


(105) 


(119) 


(U7) 


(370) 



(Table 8 cont. ) 



Amount' of Land Ovned by Generation I (hectares) 



.0.01- 3.00- ' 
Humber .of Siblings Hone 2.99 9.99 10 -t- -fotal ^ 





Females - 35 yearfi 












00-03 


2.2 


2.1 






2.2 




iX2} 


. (7) 


(0) 


(0) 


(19) 




2.5 


2.T 






P 0 








^ (7) 




• (53) 


Of-Oy 


1-9 


2.9 


2.5 


0.0 


P ft 








(26) 


\ ^ / 


(97) ' 


10+ ^ 


2.4 


2.9 


c' n 

5. U 


y. u 


J • y 




- ^fl^ 

- VO; 




V-Ly / 


V-*-/ 


(3U) 


lOu&U. 




o A 




7 ft 




* 




(in) 




Ql) 


(203) 


Females - 35+' years 
















1 0 


2.8 


0.0^ 


1.2 




(26) 


^7) ' 


(8) 


' (1) 


(52) 


0U-06 


1.5 


'1.7 . 


1-5 


1^.3 


1.8 




(37) 


(5U) 


(U3) 


(19) 


(153) 


-07-09 


2.2 


2.2 


1.6 


3.9 


2.1 


(30) 


(31) 


(U3) 


(10) 


(llU) 


10+ 


1.8 


1-7 


3.0 


2.0 


2.2 




(13) 


(25) 


(21) 


(3) 


(62) 


Total 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


3.8 


1.9 




(106) 


(127) 


(115). 


(33) 


(381) 



'^Generation II siblings refers to the Fomequ^-born siblings of the 
sample household heads and their spouses. All respondents, for whom there 
was incomplete infonnation on the amount of land oVned by Generation I 
were omitted from "rois table. .1^ 



Siblings who/grew up in veredas located nearer the village had, like 
the household heads and spouses, attained higher mean educational levels 
than those who grew lip in veredas ten kilometers or more from the village. 
An inspection of the mean educational level when controlling for parental 
class situation, location of forinstead, age, and sex siaggests that distance 
* from the village may be decreasing in importance among the younger age group 
As we discovered among the household heads and spouses, however, proximity 
to the educatipgal services of the village can somewhat compensate for lim- 
ited land resources. ^ 

Migration 

One-fourth of both male and female sibs were living outside the muni- 
cipio, principally in urban centers of 100,000 or more. However, the place 
of settlement for male and female sibs differed in two important ways. The 
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male migrants were more likely to have settled in other rural areas, vil-, 
lages, and small towns and in a greater variety of large urban centers. 
Seventy-five percent of the female migrants had jfone/i:® large urban centers, 
chiefly Bogota. ^ 

The Process . Employment opportunity was the most frequently reported 
reason for migrating, accounting foi* nearly 85 percent of the migrants. 
Among the remainder, most of the male rural-rural migrants left to seek 
adventure on the frontier and most of the rural-urban migrants to pursue 
secondary or theological studies. Most of the male migrants left alone, 
with their family of orientation or their family of procreation in that 
order. The female migrants, on the othw hand, more frequently left xfith 
their family of procreation-, alone or yith their family of orientation. 
The one- fifth .or so of both sexes who left with employers went to work for 
former Fomequenian families as domestics or service tenants. 

Bearly tEree-fourths of the migrants left before reaching 30 years 
"Of a^e. ^fost of the migrants had left Pomeque in the 1950s and 196Qs. 
The eaflier male migrants were more likely to have gone to rural areas than 
later male migrants. For moles, the median period of residency in their 
present location was 12 years for the naral-rureLL migrants and 10 years 
for the rural-urban migrants. 

* TOe Select ivity > As can be seen from TabJ^ 9» the percentage of Gen- 
eration II males migrating to other areas is inversely related to parental 
class situation. Nearly one-third of the sons from nonowner families had 
migrated, but only one-fifth on the sons from large owner families had left 
the raunicipio. Sons from landless and small owner families werfe more likely 
to have gone to rural areas, while those from medium and large landowning 
families were overwhelmingly urban migrants. 



Table 9. Percent of Gdaeration II Living Outside the Municipio 

in 1966 by Selected Characteristics^ 



Selected Characteristics 



AJhounP of Land Owne^ by 
Generation I (hectares)^ 

None 

0.01-2.99 
3.00-9.^9 
10 or more 

Number of Siblings 

0 to 3 
1* to * 
7 to 9 
.10 or more 



Total 
-llumber 
N = 82SL 



191* 

208 
76 



119 
350 
275 
85 



Number Living 
Outside Mpo. 
in 1966 
N = 222 



61 
58 
51 
15 



22 

87 
80 

33 



r 



Percent 
Leaving 
Fomeque 



31 
2k 
25 
20 



18 
25 
29 
39 



ERIC 
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(Table 9 cont. ) 



Selected Characteristics 



Total 
Hmnber 



Number Living Percent 
Outside ^^po. ^ Leaving 
in 1966 / Fomeque 



McLLes 

Education in 1966 



I: 



None - 
Primary 1-2 
rimary 3-5 
ost-primary 
Vocational'^ 
Some secondary 
Secondary graduate 
Some university 
University graduate 

Femftl ea 

Amount Land Owned by 
Generation I (hectares)^ 

None 

0.01-2.99 
3.00-9.9^ 

10 or more 



23U 
326 
235 

3U. 

(7) 
(12) 
(12) 

(1) 

(2) 

1 = B5B 



2U6 
239 
198 
58 



13U 
301 
303 
110 



?10 
3UO 

(21) 
(13) 
(12) 

(1) 



56 

99 

52 

15 

(2) 

(6) 

(M 

(1) 

(2) 



N * 217 



70 
66 
39 
17 



30 
76 
80. 
31 



58 

6U 

58 

17 

(3) 

(8) 

(5) 

(1) 



2U 
30 
22 

uu 

(29) 
(50) 
(31) 
(100)- 
(100) 



28 
28 
20 
29 



Number of Siblings 

* 0 to 3 

1* to 6 • 

7 to 9 
IG or -more 

Education in 1966 

None 

Prinaiy 1-2 
Primary 3-5 
Post-primary 
Vocational 
Some secondary 
Secondary graduate 
Some university 
(religious) 

^Generation II siblings refers to the Fomeque-born siblings of the 
sample household heads and 'their spouses. 

**A11 respondents for whom there was incoii3>lete information on the 
amount of land owned by pftrent^ere omitted ftrom this part of the table. 

<*Includes persons who have completed the final year of primary and/or 
one or two additional years of training in the local vocational schools. 



22* 

25 
26 
28 



28 
25 
23 
- 36 
ilk) 
(62) 
(U2) 

(100) 
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Unlike their male siblings, there is no inverse relationship between 
the^ercent of Generation II females migrating and amount of land owned 
by parents. Except for daughters of medium owners, the percent migrating 
varied slightly with the size of parents* landholding. Regardless of the 
amount of land o^ed by parents, daughters' went , mostly to large urban cen- 
ters. 

, The proportion of Generation II males^leaving the municipio was directly 
related to family size^ Nearly two^fifths of the males from very large ' 
families were migrants, while less than one- fifth of the males from small 
families were -,reoi ding outside the municipio. However, there was not iBuch 
variation: by tj/bily size in the percent of jGeneration II females migrating. 
Daughters from very«iTOrge families were only slightly more" likely to have 
ndgrated tHon daughters from small, medium, or large families. One-half ^ 
of the females were not responsible for the decision to migrate, a pattern >j 
that could easily have produced this very distinctive trend. We find essen- 
tially the sanfe pattern ^unong females who left alone or with friends and 
employers., however. • • ' 

• 

Since females usually marry at an early age and ^e not encouraged to 
seek nonfamily labor force positions, it may be tha* marriage or its pros- 
pects substantially alter family conditions which affect migration eunong . 
males as well as any push to seek employment. Using the 129 fliatchable house- 
hold heads and spouses as an indicator and comparing the cunount of land 
owned by parents of each, we find that, daughters of nonowners are more likely 
to marry into landowning families them are sons of nonowners. If the game 
pattern holdo among Generation II female sibs, it would seem that conditions 
in Generation I families are ,of lesser relative importance to migration 
decisions for females than for males. ^ 

. » ■ 

Although they were few in absolute terms, a greater ^proportion of males 
with post-primary education had migrated thap those from feiny other educa-^ 
tional level. Among the primary -educated and thpsfe with no, formal train- > 
ing, there were no outstanding differences in thfe propdrtions leaving the 
area. Migrants with* no education were essentially equally distributed be-^ 
tween the rural cuad urban areas, but those with education beyond the pri- 
mary level were without exception residing in urban areeta. In Contrast 
to the males, the magnitude of, difference in the proportion of female poster 
primary and unschooled who were migrants was much reduced. The primaary 
school educated females showed essentially no difference in their propen- 
sity to migrate. Even though the greatest proportion of the unschooled 
migrated to urban areas, all migrants with post-primary education had gone 
to urban centers. 

«. 

There is a reversal in the relative mean educational level of male 
migrants and nonmigrants when we control for afee. Older migrants had at- 
tained a mean educational level of 2.2 years, compared to 1.7 for the 60 
percent who had never resided outside the municipio and the 15 percent who 
had ret\2rned.2 But while the mean educational level increases fbr both 



2. About one-fifth of the return migrants heui left the municipio to 
fulfill military service obligations, while the remainder had been (cont.) 
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, groups of younger males, the nonnigronts had achieved a mean level 
years and the migrants, 2.U. The concurrence of an increased demand for 
primary education ip. the rural areas and the inauguration of normal school 
facilities in the village' stimulated local youth, especially trtm large 
owner families, to fill the newly created primary school teaching positions 
iqjon completion of their •studies in the local normal school. And even though 
they are a small proportion of this age group, there is the additional ef- 
fect of an increased" proportion of the under-20.-year-old age group attend- 
ing village post-primary educational facilities and migrating either before 
or after completion. . ^ 

^ There is no difference in mean educational attainment among younger 
female migrants and<yionmigrant's,3 and the difference among those ii^JJie* 
older age jrpup is less than that of their male siblings. Again, the brey^ 
ity of the^gh demand period in the municipio for Fomequenlans who had 
received lower level professional training appears to account for the find- 
ing. When the sparse number of teaching and governmental bureaucratic po- 
sitions are filled, a great.er proportion of the increasing number of post-_ 
primary trained people will undoubtedly leave in search of positions com- 
^ mensurate with their training* 

• OccupationeJ. Position 

Generation II male<mfeling8 had attained higher mean occupational scores 
if they were more educated and if they had been born to large owner rather 
than nonowner families. (See Table 10.) The combination of. post-primary 
education and medium or large parental landownership resulted in the highest 

/ ■ N - ■ ' - . 



employed as farm laborers, serv^e, tenants, or sharecroppers in the Llanos \ 
Orientales or the coffee zone; ]fe percent had been pursuing secondary or 
university studies. , 

3. This- includes the tv^-third^ who had never lived outside the muni- 
cipio and the 9 percent who returned after living in other places for ^ 
few years. One-half had returned from Bogota and the remainder from east- 
ern Cundinamarca and the Llanos Orientales. Nearly all of tho^e who entered 
the nonfamily labor force had been employed as domestic servants. 

U. Occupations were ranked on the basis of thr4e criteria. First, a 
dislwinction was made between no, partial, and full-time labor force partici- 
pation. The first category (coded 0) included: the unemployed, students, 
and full-time family labor force member g—hous ewive s , family 'domestics, 
and family farm laborers. The second category (coded l) included family 
labor force members wh'o were additionally employed as little ^s one day 
per week ihe nonfamily labor force. Those who were members of the non- 
family labor force were ranked from two to eight ^n the basis of annual 
income (determined by an inspection of the range in annual income—income ^ 
in kind as well as cash incoije — for the informants in each occupational 
category together with income figures compiled by the census bureau for 
various occupational categories) and economic security (amount of ownership 
"of productive means). For exact rankings, see Tables A-1, "2, and 3 in the 
Appendix. 
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Table 10. Mean ^Occupational Level of Generation II Siblings by 
Amount of Land Owned by Generation I, Migration 
Status, an4 Educational Level^. 



Amount of Land Owned by Generation I (hectares) 



Educational Level 
of Generation^ II 



None 



0.01- 
2.99 



3.00- 
9.99 



Honmigrant Ma^es - 35 years 



Primary 
.Peat-primary 

ToteJ, 

Migrant Males ^ 35 years 
Primary 

. Post-primary 

^ Total 



'Nonmigrant Males - 35+ years 



3.2 

(30) 

0.0^ 

(2) 

3.0 

(32) 



Primary 

Post-primery 

TotcLl 

Migrant Males - 35+ years 
Primary 

Post-primary 
Total 

Nonmigrant Females - 35 y< 
Primary. 

Post -primary 
Total 



3.9 
(60) 
U.O 
(1) 
,3.9 
(61) 



3.1 
(57) 

(0) 
3.1 
(57) 



3.3 

(35> 

5'.0 

(M 

3.5 

(39) 



2.U . 


U.2' 


k.2 


(23) 


(18) / 


(13) 




0.0 / 


7.0 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


2.U 






(23) 




' (lu) 



3.8 
(66) 

(0) 
3.8 
(66) 



U.6 

(80) 

5.5 

(2) 

U.7 

(82) 



o.u ^ 


0.1 


(Us) 


(U8) 


0.0 


5.0 


(1) 


(1) 


O.U 


0.2 


iUU) 


ih9) 



10+ 



5.6 

(32) 

5.0 

(2) 

5.6 

(3U) 



2.8 


• 3.2 


u.o 


U.9 


(37) 


(37) 


(3U) 


(11) 


8.0 


7.5 


7.7 


7.5 


(1) , 


(2) 


(3) 


(2) 


2.9 


3M 


U.3 


.5.2 


(38)- 


. (39)\ 


(37) 


. (13) 



Total 



U.5 


3.3 


(8) ^ 


(130) 


8.0 


U.3 


(M 


(10) 


5.V 


3.U . 


(12) 


CihO) 






5.0 


3.5 


(1) 


(55) 


8.0 


U.O 


(1) 


(3) 


6.5 


3.6 


(2) 


(58) 



4.3 

(238) 

5.-0 

(5) 

U.3 

(21*3) 



3.5 
(119) 
7.6 
(8) 

3.7 ^ 
(127 )i 



0.7 


2.5 


^o.u 


(37) 


(2) . 


(130) 


O.G*> 


2.7 




(3) 


(6) 


(11) 


0.7 


2.6 


0.6 


(UO) 


(8). 


(lUi) 
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( Table 10 cont. ) 



Amount of Land.Owfled bv Generation I (hectareal 



Educational Leyel 
Of Generation II 



^None 



0.01- 



00-^ 
9.99 10* 



Migrant Females - 35 years 

• Primary * - 1.$ 

(29) 

Post-primary 0.0 

(1) 

Total 1.8 . 

(30) 

"Nonmigrant Females- - 35+ yeaurs 

Primary 0.6 

(65) 

Poflt-primary 0.0 

(1) 

Total 0.6 
' . ^ (66) 

Migrant Females 7 35+ years 

Primary 1.6 

(38) 

Post-primary 8.0 

(2) 

Total 2.0 

(UO) 



1.0 

(20) 

2.0 

(1) 

1.0 

(21) 



0.3 

(7?) 

(g) 
0.5 

(82) 



0.7 

. (U5) 

'(O)' 

0.7 

*(U5) 



3.3 

. in 
1 8.0 

(1) 

U.5 

(8) 



Oc5 

(82) 

2.5 

(2) 

0.5 

2.0 

(29) 

5.0 

(2) 

2.2 

(31) 



5.0 

(1) 
8.0 
(2) 
7.0 
(3) 



0. U 
(16) 

1. 'O 

{3) 

0.5 

(19) 



3.8 
(9) 

(5) 
U.l 

(lU) 



Total. 



1.8 

(57) 

k.2 

(5) 

2.1 

(62) 



0.5 

(2U2) 

2.7 

(9) 
0.5 
(251) 



1.5 

(121) 

5.U 

(9) 

1.8 

(130^ 



ERIC 



^Generation II sitlings refer to the F6meque-born siblings of the 
sample household heads and their spouPes. 
^st members of these cells are students. 



mean occupational scores. Post-primary training can increase the mfeaa 
occuiiAtional score of children from any ownership gi'oup, however.. [Tl^ese 

__>6iales are overwhelmingly menfbers of the small owner and manuU l^^Jpr oc- 
cupations who the more advanced their age are more likely to have become 
petty owners of either agricultural or commercial establishments. A com- 
parison of the mean.oQCupational scores of male migrants and nonmigrants 
indicates higher 'scopes for migrahts among. the younget age group. However, 

^ the older noi&^ants had^attained the highest mean occupational score 

of any age migration group. This reflect^ the tendency for qvraers. to ^ 
b« older. (See Table 10.) 

' -A greater proportion of the sons of nonowners, small, and medium own- 
ers who had mi^A*-ed' to rura^' areas (compared to nonftigrants) had become 
landowners. But^most of the landowners were U5 years and older who had 
left prior to 1950 and were under 25 years when they migrated. The more 
recent rural-rural migrants were employed primarily as tenants, managers. 
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^'r farm laborers. And 15 percent were members of the seasonal migrant ag- 
ric;ult\iral labor force and "work 'in what they can find" ("trabaja en la . 
que piiedan") the remainder of the time. , 

"Nearly 7 of every 10 l-ural-iirban migrants held blue collar positions. 
Two of ^these 7 were craftsmen in smallrscale construction projects (masonS 
and painters, primariiy) seini- skilled workers employed in small indus- 
trial concerns. In many ca^es- the contractors and .industrial owners were 
former J^Smequenians who established, contact with their workers through' 
kinship or pseudo-kinship networks. Another two feere employed in protec- 
tive service (policemen and wat^ihmen) or personal service (butchers, bak- 
ers, 'barbers, cooks,) positions. Aga'in the establishments in which these . 
migrants worked were with few exceptions owned by former Fomequenians. 
One each were employed a^s chauffeurs of public transport vehicles; petty 
merchants of' peddlers ; and ffeight loaders-, street sweepers, and road 
repairmen, ^ 

Lower level governmental, community, and businiess se^rvlcf^^i^^ons 
employed another 1 of every 10. Most were clericcLL workers in agenci)es 
of the state and federal government or in banks and priyate compani^. • 
The others were primary school teachers, members of religious orde;^, or / 
small-scale lawyers. Two had reportedly earned law degrees attehdin^ight 
classes. >i 

The' remaining ,2 of every 10 had no identifiabj^ stable employment. 
. One' was occasionally employed in manual labor, Jobs le.g. , "alia anda tra- * 
„baJando en lo Aue encuentre") or was seeking work (e.g. , "tenia tal pues- 
to, pero ahora vive con su tia," o mi hermanoi^ etc.). 

The nonmigrant Inales were primarily agricultural producers. Sixty 
percent of those engaged: in agricaltural pursuits owned at least part of 
their production unit while another 30 percent VjSre service tenants, ^ut, 
nearly .three- fourths of those r^eporting owners'hip held less than three hec-- 
tares. A greater proportion of the small and medium owners are older; sons 
of large owners aire likely to become at least meditun owners. There are, 
however, two occupational patterns for sons of large ow3|rs. A small num- 
ber have attained post^primary educations and entered pritaary teaching or 
the priesthood. 1^ pirimary educated sons are family service tenants manag- 
ing agricultural* enterprises with their fathers, small owners, or petty 
merchant^. ^sssizssse^ ^ 

Migrant fem'ales were more likely to have been, employed in the nonfamily 
labor force ,than nonmigrant femaies. Slightly over one-halt of the migrants 
were employed in nohhousehold activities. Slightly over one-third of the * 
female migrants in nonfamily labor force positions worked as domestics while 
an additional one-r fourth performed other personal services (w^itre^ses, 
prc3tjltutes, laundresses, cooks, etc.). One- fourth were petty merchants 
or peddlers euad one-sixth clerical workers, nuns, or primaiy school teach- 
ers. Among the nonmigrant females, two- thirds were f\^l-time housewives' 
while another one- fifth were employed in the family labor force as domes- 
tics. These included unmarried, mentally and/or physically handicapped ] 
females who live primarily with siblings and help with household and farm 
chores in return ^f or room and Ijoard, and single females living with parents 



and therefore not in complete charge of household responsibilities. Non- 
migrant femcaes eiig?loyed*^*in the nonfamily labor force are primarily domes- 
tics; 10 are petty merchants^and peddlers and 5 are primary school teach- 
ers; 

In general, then, our data show occupational attainment of the rural- 
bom as low— there is mucii seasonal unemployment and underemployment . Only 
U of every 100 males and 5 of every 100 Generation II sibling females have 
completed any post-primaiy cfducation. Thoee vho have attedned post-primary 
education are primarily sons and daughters of Generation I large owners 
or small owners and nonowners living in veredas*^bordering the village.^ 
In increasing proportions, the small number of post-primary educated Fome- 
quenians Join the rural-urban (especially, large urban) migration stl-eam 
and enter low level white collar and professional positions — vsu^illy as / 
clerks or primary teachers in either thefpublic or private religious enti- 
ties> A couple of these rural-urban migrants cpmbined work with night study 
to earn professional^ degrees and enter law practice. 

But two-thirds of the Generation II sibling males had not attained 
functional literacy. And regardless of movement to other rural or urban 
ar^ those males were engaged* at least most of the time, in petty commerce 
or^Hondomestic seirvice or were entrepreneurs of petty agricultxiral or craft 
enterprises. 

In nimierical terms, certainly no more than 5 to 8 percent of the Gen- 
eration II male siblings bad attained a reasonably secure and remunerative 
occupational position. And while another 15 to 20 percent may be engaged 
In occupations with incomes sufficient to' most minimal family needs (with 
or without a second breadwinner in the family unit), the nature of the shifts 
in the labor market call into question the long-tfrm security of such oc- 
cupations. Accordingly, it is risky to maintain that in the long run these 
positions are better" than the position of petty agricultural owner. Of 
course, the 25 to 30 percent who are cash or kpLnd laborers in any sector . 
can claim neither an economic^ly^ rewarding^ nor secure present or future 
occupationcLL position. 

4 . 

CHAPTER VIII 



. EDUCATIONAL AHD OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF GENERATION III 

^ ' ' ' f 

Data from the 12 year and older children (Generation III )-^' of the sam- 
ple hoTosehold heads and spouses (Generation II) seem to support the 



1. Twelve years was selected as the cutting point because it corresponds 
to the-.ag«L^^en Colombian children usually enter secondary school, (Colom^- 
bian priro^ schools require five years ot training which one usually entex's 
at age seven.) In practice, most rural Fomequenian children enter at (cont.) 



prediction^of : l) limited entry into economically remunerative and se^tire 
positioiis, and 2) parental class situation as aii, important determinant of 
offspring educational, migrational, and occupational 'characteristic is. 



Educational Attainment 

Increased availability of primary education in the rural areas and. 
secondary education in the villag^had upgraded educational attainment so 
thoX 60 o:f every 100 were functionally literate. This represpts a doubl- 
ing of the functionally literate population from one generation to another. 
Moreover, most sons had attained more educational training than their fa- » 
thers, and most daughters than their mothers—the taore highly educated of 
Generation II. Still moist rural youth received two or thi^ee years of pri- 
mary educ at ibn. Only 9 of every 100 males and 16 of every 100 females had , 

completed posi^primary training. 

■ ' * 

In a system that has limited public secondary educational facilities 
and offers few scholarships, rural youth from families with greater income- ^ 
earning opportunities were most likely to receive more education. Offspring 
of large owner^ families3 tended to have superior levels of education (see^ . 
Table 11) except for three sons of a landless veredal leader who received 
tuition scholarships and other assistance- through the local priest and the 
daughter of a nonowner who entered a^ religious order. Likewise, offspring 
of large producer "families had received more education. (See Table 12.) 
However, large' producers were most .frequently mediiam or large owners since 
tenancy arrangements usually served only to give si>f ficient, land to place • 
a family in the next closest lan'd category. Therefore, except among the 
few nonowners and small owners who operated mgdium and large imits, tenancy 
arrangements did not sufficiently improve income earning opportunities so 
as to alter educational opportunities for their children. ^In sum, the amount 
of land owned is generally the best measure of income earning^ opportunities, 
the few families w^ can obtain medium or large production units under ten- . 
ancy arrangements seem to be able to compensate for ownership to some ex- 
tent. But, large ownership and mediimi and high incomes (see Table 13) were 
the factors that distinguished primary educated from post-primary educated 
children. 



a later age. Of the 637 children 12 years^ and older, 593 were included in^ 
the analysis. Seven males and 8 females were omitted because of physical 
and mental abnormalities.. In addition, 16 males and 13 females who were 
born outside the munieipio of Fomeque were dropped from the analysis. Nine- 
teen of these "noh-Fomequenians" had been born in other Eastern Cundinamarca 
villages, while the other 12 had been born to Fomequenians living, elsewhere 
,but who later returned- to the munieipio. • ; ^ 

2. Our anlaysis of Generation II revealed differences betwe^ amount 
of land owned and amount in the production unit. 

3. Amount of land owned and operated was categorized according to em- 
ployment criteria. The categories are: nonowner, small owner, less than 
3 hectares i medium owner, 3 to 9-99 hectares; and large owner, 10 or more 
hectares. , , 

■ " / 
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Jfeible 11. Mein EducationeJ. Attainment of Generation III by 
Amount of Land Owned by Generation II and Nxxmber , 
• ' of Siblings^ , 

. \ • ■ 

Amount of Land Qvned by Generation II (hectares) 



Number o^f Sij)linp;s, 





- 

0 . 01- 


3.00- 




•• 


None 


2.99 


9.99 


10+ 


Total 






\ 




It.O 


U-.i 


2.8 


3.5 


10.0 


(7) 


"(11) 


(2) 


(2) 


(22) 


2.8 - 


3.2 


. It. 6 


3.k 


3.6 


. (10) 


(28) 


(20) 


■ (12) 


(70)> 


3.5 ^ 


3.5 


It.O 


3.0 


3.6 


(U). ^ 


(26) 


(20) 


(3) 


(53) 


2.6 


2.0 


. 2.0 


. It. 8 


3.0 


(7) - 


ih) 


i|o 


(6) 


(22) 


3.1 


3.2 




-. h.3 


3.6 


(?8) " 


(69) 


(5?) 


(23^ 


(16^7) 



Mdles - 25 years 

00-03 

Olt-06 

07-09 

' 10+ 

Total 
> 

t4ales - 25+ yea('s 
00-03 
OU-06 
07-09 
. 10+ 
Total 



Females - 25 years 

.00-63 . ■ 

Olt-06 

07-09 
.10+ 

Total 





2.1 


h.i ' , 


■ 2.5 


2.6 




(8) 


(3) 


ih) 


(23) 


3.8 


2.0 


2. It - • 


2.0 


2.3 


(6) 


(37) 


ilk) 


(5) 


(62) 


5.i4 


3.1 


2.9 


2.8 


3,U 


(10), 


(16) 


(1^) 


. -(9) 


(51) 


2.0 


2.0 


3.7 


It.O 


3.5 


(1)' 


(1) , 


(M 


ih) 


(10) 


3.9 


2.3 


2.9 


2.8 


3.0 


(25) 


(62) 

A 


(37) 


* (22) 


(IU6) 


3.0 


It.O 


3.5 


11.0 


It.O 


\h) 


' (12) . 


(M 


(1) 


(21) 


2.6 


It.l 


5.3 


5'. 5 


It. 2 


(11) 


(27) - 


(12) 


(6) 


(56) 


3.0 


3.9 


It. 6 


3.0 


It.O 


(2) 


(17) 


.(15)- 


ih) 


(38) 


2.7 


2.0 


3.0 


6.8 


It.O 


(3) 


(1) 


(5) 


ih) • 


(13) 


2.7 


It.O " 


k.5 


5.5 


It.l " 


(20) 


(57) 


(36) 


(15) 


(138) 
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Amount of Land Owned, by Generation II (hectares T 



N\mber of Siblings 



Females - 25+ years 
. 00-03 
0l*-06 

.1 

07-09 
10+ 
Total 



None 



0.01- 

2.99 



3.00- 
9.99 



10+ 



Total 



3.5 


2.9 , 


U.5 


3-5 ^ 


» 3.2 


(6) 


(22) 


' ^3) 


(2) 


(33) - 


U.8 ■ 


2.9 


l.U 


3.r 


2.8 


(8) 


(2U) 


" (lU) 


(7) 


(53) 


5.5 


2.5 


3.5 


3.0 


3.2 


(U) 


(23) 


(19) 


(1) 


(U7) 






3.9 


2.5 


3.7 


' (0) - 


(0) 


(17) 


(2) 


(19) 


U.5 


2.8 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


(18) 


(69) 


(53) 


(12) 


(152) 



^C/eneration II refers, to the saitfple families and Generation III to 
their Fomeque-born children 12 years an^^ older. 



Table 12. Mean Educational Attainment of Generation III 
12 to 2U Years by Amount 5f Land Owned and 
, Amount of Land Operated by Generation 11®" 



Amount of Land Owned by Generation II (hectares) 



'Amount of Land Operated 
by Generatign II 



■^Males - 25 years 



None 



0.01- 
2.99 



3.00- 
9.99 
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V 



10+ 



Total 



None 


' 3.5 








3.5 




(U) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(U) 


0.01-2.99 


2.8 


. 3.0 






2.9 




(19) 


(U5) 


(0) 


(0) 


(6U) 


3.00-9.99 ^ 


U.2 


■ 3.6 


3.9 




■3.8 


(5) 


(2U) 


(UU), 


(0) 


(73) 


10+ 






6.0 


U.3 


U.'5 


(0) 


(0) 


(3) 


(23) 


(26) 


Total 


3.1 


3.2 


u.o 


U.3 


3.6 




(28) 


(69) 


(U7) 


(23) 


(167) 
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Amoxint of Land Ovned by Generation II '(hectares) 



/'..aotmt of Land Operated 
bfe Generation II ^ 



None 



0.01- 
2>99 



3.00- 
9-99 



10+ 



Total 



Females - 25 years 



None 


3.0 








3.0 • 


t 


(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) - 


(1) 


0.01-2.99 


: 2.7 


3.9 






3.5 . 




(15) 


(Ul) 


(0) 


(0) 


(56) 


3.00-9.99 


3.0 ■: 


■ U.5 


3:9 




U.O 




(U) 


(15) 


(30) 


-(0) 


(U9) 


10+ 




2.0 


7.5 


5.5 


5.9" 




(0) 


(1) 


(6) ■ 


(15) 


' (22)' 


TotPl ■ 


2.8 


U.O 


U.5 


5.5 


U.l 




, (20) 


(57) 


(36) 


(15) 


(128) 



^Ge^^;^ion II refers to the sample families and Generation III to 
their . rOTieque-born children. 



liable 13.. Educational Attaimient of Generation III 

1§ ^to 2k Years by Amotint of Land Owned and 
Net Farm and Family Income of Generation 11^ 



1 

Net F^rm and -Family 
income (U,S. dollars)^ 



Amdunt of Land 0\med by Generation II (hectare^sT 



> 


0.01- 


3 . 00- 






None 


2.99 


9.99 


10+ 


Total 


3.U 


2.7 


• 




3.0 


(19) 


(25) 


(0) 


(0) ' 


(UU) 


2.7 




3.1 


2.5 


3.1 


(9) 


(20) 


(a) 


(63) 




3.8 


U.8 


. 2.7 


U.l 


(0) 


(11) . 


(19) 


(7) 


(37) 




, 3.0 


U.U 


5.U 


U.9 


(0) ° 


(1) 


(8) 


(lU) 


(23) 


3.1 


3.2 


U.O 


U.3 


3.6 


(28) 


(69) 


(U7) 


(23) 


(167) 



Maleg - 25 years 
0-383 
38U-613 
6lU-l,226 
1,227+ 
Total 
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(Tablfe 13 cont.) 



, jtootmt of Land Owned by Generation II (hectgjres^) 



Net Farm and Family 
Income (U>S. dollars)^ 



None 



0.01- 
2.99 



3.00- 
9.99 



10+ 



Total 



Females\- 25 years 



0-383 


2.7 


3.6 






3.2 




(16) 


(25) 


(0) 


(0) 


(•♦1) 


38»*-€l3 


3.0 


U.O 


3.0 


2.0 


3.6 




(U) 


(2»*) ' 


(12) 


(2) 


(•♦2) 


6lU-i,226. 




U.3 


5.»* 


3.7 


5.0 


(0) 


(6) 


(16) 


(3) 


(25) 


1,227+ 




8.0 


U.8 


6.8 


6.1 


(0) 


(2) 


- (8) 


(10) 


(20) 


Total 


2.8 


U.O 




5.5 


\.\ 




(20) 


(57) 


(36) 


(15) 


(128) 



^Generation II refers to the sample ^aiqilies and Generation ^III to 
their Pomeque-bom children. 

°Farm and family income refers to the net cash and kind farm income 
plus nonfarm income earned by family members in 1966. These income cate- 
gories were established on the basis of the going nonagricultural wages in 
the area in I966. They are, respectively: under 25 pesos per day; 25 to 
39 pesos per day; 1*0 to 79 pesos per day; and 80 pesos and over per day. 
The conversions to U.S. dollars were made at the official exchange rate 
for 1966 of 1 peso equals .059 U.S. dollars. 



Opportunities to obtain services such as education are also related 
to the proximity to thes^ services. Mean educational attainment is directly 
related to proximity to the village— the focus of a complete primary and 
secondary school system, indeed, close proximity to the villege compensates 
somewhat for meageif ownership and low net farm and famjjl'y income, usually 
by insuring more primary education. For .example, children of nonowners 
ns well as those frc5ta low and very low income families living near the vil- 
lage had attained Jihree to four years of primary training rather than only 
one ot two years. But regardless of proximity, children from large ownei- 
and hiph income families had attained the highest meem educational level, 
gener^ly some secondaiy education. 

Parental educational level has an impact upon that of their children. 
Offspring of parents with three to five years of primary training had at- 
tained that level and often some secondary education; those whose parents 
had attended one pr two years of primary school, three to five years; and 
those whose parents had no education, one to two years. 

In sum, children from large owner and medium o>mer-large producer fami- 
lies, living in veredas bordering the village and with at least one parent 
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j who attained three to five years of primary education, were moot likely to 

have received post-primary education. ^ 

Migration 

* One-third of the Generation III male^ and females 25 and over were 

'residing outside the municipio in 1966, and one-fourth of those 12 to 2h 
years bad already left. Unlike their parent-siblings, no fenales had gone 
to rural areas and only one- fifth of the males (com:pared to 35 percent of 
the Generation II males) ^were residing in i-ui^al areas outside the munici- 
pio. Seventy percent of the female and 6o percent of the male migrants 
to 4»Mtn areas were living in Bogota. , • 



Th£ P^^ceg^' ' Both married and single\males left primarily to seek em- 
• ploymenc. Ilitrried feoiale.migrantTar usually accompanied their husbands to 

a perceived som^ce of employment; — although p.s mana{jers. one-half were seek- 
ing employir.jnt opportunities for t'.hemsel'ves as well. Pursuit of educational 
- opportunities was the second most important re^ison for migrating; one-third 
of the single female/mig?:ants left to attend' classes elsewhere because: 
1) they had beeq refused admission to ther local secondary school, 2) the:^ 
had failed a year iii the local, ^choois^ns ^cquld not repeat it, or 3) the^ 
secondary schools in neighboring comniilB^ties Differed more acceptable curri- 
cula, e.g., commercial, b^chillerato. ^^^v. 

Nearly 8 of every/lO ipigrants left before reaching 25 years. The mdO^A 
dian age at the time of mi^gration was l8 years for both males and females. 
Rural-rural male migrants had left at a slight^-y earlier age than rural- 
urban male migrants. 

' The Selectivity . The most meaningful gf oup to discuss in this section « 
is those 25 years and older for vrhom. migration should be nearly complete. 
Like tbeir parent-siblings, the percent migratijfig is inversely related to 
parental class situation. (See Tables 1^ and 15.) For example, one-half 
of the children from nonowner families and nearly one-half of the children 
from very low income^ families had migrated. This compared to one-fifth 
of the females from large owner and high income families and 36 and 25 per-^ 
cent, respectively for males. Sons of nonowner, low income families were 
especially prone to migrate — two-thirds compared to one- fourth of the sons 
of large owner, high income families. So again, we observe the importance 
of nonovnership of the productive resource land in "pushing" rural-born 
people to other areas. 'i?he importance of nonownersffip is xonderscored by 
the limited differences in the proportion migrating according to the amount 



U. The income j:ategori^ were established on the ;basis of the going 
nonagriculturol wages in the area in 1966. They are: very low, under 2b. 
pesos per day; low, 25 to 39 pesos per day; mediiam, Uo to 79 pesos per day; 
and high, 80 pesos and over per day. The conversion^ to U.S. dollars, made 
at the official exchange rate of 1 pe^o equalo .05^ U.S. uoi:(^rs, are: 
very low, under $383 per year;' low, $383-613 per year; medium, $6lU-l,226 
per year; and high, $1,227 or more, per ^ar. 
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Table lU. Percent of Generation III Males 25 Years and Over 
Living Outside the Municipio in 1966 by Selected 
Characteristics^ 



Selected Characteristics 
/ 



Total * 
Number 
N = ll*6 



Number Living 
Outside Mpo. 

in 1966 

N = 3h 



Percent 
Leaving 
Pome que 



Amount of Land Owned by- 
Generation II (hectares) 

None 

0.01-2.99 
3.00-9.99 
10 or more 



25 

62 
"37 
«22 



13 
18 
15 
8 



52 
29 
1»1 
36 



.Amount of Land Operated by- 
Generation II (hectares) 

0.01-2.99 
3. 00-9 ..99 
10 or more 

Tenure of Land Operated 
by Generation II 

Nonowners v. 
Part-owners 
Owner operators 
Landlords 



53 
63 
30 



25 
1*8 
39 
3k 



23 
12 



13 
12 
17 
12 



36 

37 
J»0 



52 
25 

35 



Net Farm and Family 
In,come (U.S. dollars)^ 

Less than $38U 
$3QI»-$613 
$6li»- $1,226, 
$1,227 or more;,, 

Number of Siblings x?;; 

0 to 3 
k to 6 
7 to 9 
10 or more 




6 

29 
12 



23 
62 
51 

10' 



28 
16 
7 
3 



10 
19 
22 
3 



U7 
36 
2h 
25 



1»5 
31 
U3 

33 
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Distance from Village 
(kilometers) 

0.1 to k 

5 to 9 

10 or more 



5U 
61 
31 



63 



21 
20 
13 



39 
33 

k2 



(Table ik cont. ) 



Selected Characteristics 



Total 
Number 



Number Li^ng 
OutsideyWpo. 



Percent 
Leaving 
Fome 




Educatiftn in 11^66^ ' 
None 

Primary 1 to 2 

Primeury 3 to 5 

Post-primary 

Secondary 6 to 10 
Secondary graduate 
Post-secondary . 



13 
67 
56 

8 
1 
1 



i3 
29 
16 

5 
0 



23 
U3 
29 

63 

0 

100 



^Generation II refers to the sample families and Generation III to 
their F6meque-born children. 

^Faim and family^ income refers to the^et cash and kind farm income 
plus nbnfarm income .earned by ^family members in I966. Tliese income 
categories were established on the basis of the going nonagri cultural 
wages in the area in 1966. They are, respectively: \mder 25 pesos per 
day; 25 to 39 pesos per day; 1+0 to 79 pesos ♦per day; and 80 pesos and 
over per^d^y. The conversions to U.S. dollars were made at the official 
exchange rate for I966 of 1 peso equals .059 U.S. dollars. 

^The category "secondary 6 to 10" includes any post-primary educa- 
tion in vocational or secondary schools while the category "post- 
secondary" refers to university or professional training. 



Table 15. Percent of Generation III Females 25 Years and Over 
Living Outside the Municipio in I966; by Selected 
Characteristics^ 



Selected Characteristics 



Total 
Hunber 

n « 152 



UuBiber. Living' 
Outside Mpo. 

in 1966 

N « g3r 



Percent 
Leaving 
F6meque 



Amoimt of Land Owned 
by Pajrents (hectares) 

r 

None 

0.01-2.99 
3.00-9.99 
10 or more 



18 
69 
53 
12 



9 
27 
13 

2 



50 
39 
2k 
17 
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^ Table 15 cont. ) \ 



Selected Characteristics 



Amount of Land Operated 
by Parents (hectares) 



0.01-2.99 
3.00-9.99 
10 or more 



Total 
^ Number 



55 
77 
20 



Numbesr Living 
Outside Mpo. 
in J1966^ 



25 
6 



Percent 
Leaving 
Fomeque 



36 
32 
30. 



Tenure of Land Operated 
by Pare.nts 

Nono-tmers 
Part-owners 
Owner^perators 
Landlwds ' 

Net Farm and Family 
Income (U.S. dollars)^ 

Leas than $38U 
$38U-$6l3 
$6lU-$l,226 
$1,227 or more 

Nvunber of Siblings 

0 to 3 
U to 6 
7 to 9 
10 or more 



18 
kk 

ko 

50 



60 

ho 
5 



33 
53 
kl 
19 



9 
18 
12 
12 



• 29 

17 
U 

, , 1 



11 
15 
21 
U 



50 
111 
30 
2U 



1*8 
36 
10 
20 



33 
28 

21 



Distance from Village 
(kilometers ) 

0.1 to U . ' 

5 to 9 

10 or more 

Education in 1966^^ 

None 

Primary 1 to 2 

Primary 3 to 5 

Post -primary 

Secondary 6 to 10 
Secondary graduate 
Post-secondary 



hi 
66 
39 



lU 
6i 

55 

19 



18 
20 
13 



k 

19 
18 

8 
1 
1 



38 

'33 



29 
31 
33 

U2 
50 
100 
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(Table 15 cont.) 



' ^Generation II refers to tlie sample families and Generation III to their 
F6meque-l)om children. . 

^Farm and family income refers to the net cash and kind farm income plus 
nonfarm income earned by family members in 1966, These income categories 
Were established on the basis of the going nonagri cultural wai^s* in the 
area in I966. They are, respectively: under 25 pesos per daj^; 25 to 39 
pesos per day; UO to 79* pesos per daj'*; and 80 pesos and over per day. The 
conversions to U.S. dollars were made at the official exchan/^e rate for ' 
196,6 of 1 peso equals .059 U*S. dollars. 

^The category "secondEiry 6 to 10" includes any post-primary education 
in vocational or secondary schools while the category "post -secondary" re- 
fers to university or professional training. ' , 

of land operated bjc the parents. In other words, regardless of the amount 
of land parents operate under various tenancy agreements, knowledge that 
there will be no land inheritance fosters migration. 

While the mean educational attednment of male migrants is higher ^han 
that of their nonnigrant counterparts, migration is selective of the extremes. 
The functionally illiterate and the most highly educated w^re more likely 
to have left the municipio than were those with intermediate levels of edu- 
cational attainment. The I966 data clearly reveal the attraction to urban 
centers of young educated males, but it does not captxire another process, 
^ that of temporary retention in the municipio. Vrhile 6 of 10 post-primary 

trained males had left by I966, all had 'takto^ posltiona outside the munici- 
pio by 1970. Positions within the municipio werena temporary soxirce of em- 
jployment while awaiting more attractive openings in nearby Bogota or other 
urban centers. None of the rurcJ^-iruraJ.' migrants had received post-primary 
training; indeed, most were functioncLLly illiterate. On the other. hand, 
I . one-fifth of the rural-urban male migrants were post-primary educated, but 

another one-fifth were functionally illiterate. 

The females do not show the same educational selectivity as their male 
peers. V/hile post-primary educated females are most likely to have migrated, 
those with three to five years of primary training are slightly more likely 
to have migrated than those with fewer years of prim&ry studies. The dif- 
ference in the magnitude of migration rates among post-primairy educated 
females and males is primarily accounted for by the differential attendance 
qP the vocationcJ. schools. More females than males attend the loeal voca- 
tional school. Those who attend are not so likely to migrate as those who 
attend the normal school. The apparent reason for this pattern is the type 
of positions for which thj respective schools provide training. The voca- 
tional school offers training in homemaking skills and ctafts which can 
be utillized a family or nonfamily enterprise within the municipio. The 
normal school training is more specific and therefore offers few alterna- 
tive outlets. Only a relatively small number of normal school graduates 
can be absorbed loccJLly despite the increment in classrooms. 
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Occupationttl Attainment 

The 8(^inewhat higher educational level of Generation III males and fe- 
males might suggest that occupationally they would be less concentrated 
\han. their parent siblings in manued labor and petty enterprises. However, 
such reasoning woxtLd Tail to take into account shifts at all levels and . 
sectors of the Colombian occupationca "TStructure. Indeed, it is question- 
able whether additioncj. edlucation is sufficient to maintain Generation III 
in the same relative position as Generation II. The youthfulness of Gen- 
eration HI mitigates against our being able to deal as precisely as desired 
with this tremendously important question, \ndle we have caught most of 
Generation II at their maximum level of occupational attainment » our, data 
for Generation III are biased toward the firrst Job, which we know does not 
necessarily correspond to the highest level of attainment in an individu- 
♦ al's Occupational history. This difference notwithstcmding, those_over 
25 years will provide some general indication of any shifts in occupational 
attainment from generation to generation. 

Those attaining some post-primaiy training were found in the higher 
ranked occupations generally of a semi-skilled or petty entreprenetirial 
nature. But the effect of nonfamily assistance rendered to the_l_three sons 
of a nonowner and the extensive family labor force'Tparticipation by the 
sons of large owners reversed the expected direct relationship between par- 
ental class situation and mean occupational score- Of course, we might 
expect that future inheritance , by sons of large owners may provide instan- 
taneous movement to an occupation with a considerably greater score while 
sons from aqy other parental landownership category have no qpporttinities 
for movement to higher ranked occupations. 



The agricultural sector was absorbing nearly two-thirds of the older * 
and younger sons from all parental landownership categories, but the type 
of position differed considerably. Older sons of nonowners \^re primarily 
laborers and tenants; older sons of small and medium owners were evenly 
divided between tenancy and ownership; and older^sons of large owners were 
operating the familjr^gri cultural enterprise with, their fathers. Most of 
the younger aoxa^^iSrsmall owners contributed to the family labor force on 
a part-time basis. Indeed, even though they supplemented their family la-, 
bor with off-farm employment as agricultural laborers, itouy in this group 
remained underen5)loyed during parts of the year. Yoiinger sons of nonown- 
ers were primarily farm laborers and sharecrop'p.ers. And younger sons of 
medium and large owners assisted their fathers on a full-time basis. 

Data from the younger males reflect the differential educational at- 
tainment and consequently earlier entry into the labors force of sons of 
small owners and nonowners. Younger ^^sons' of medium etnd Ifiurge owners retained 
student status longer or were employed in the family labor force. There 
were no sons of nonowners who were students , and only 10 percent of the 
sons of small owenrs were in school, nearly all in primary. However, 21 
and 26 percent of the sons of medium and large owners were enrolled as post- 
primary students. 




The pattern of relative -success .in ob;taining title to land we observed 
aioong the parent siblings is repeated aiiigj^^the very Small number of 




rural-rural Generation III male migrants. One-third had acquired land while 
the remainder were agricultural laborers. 

Compared to their parent siblinlgc, older male migrants to urban areas 
had slightly highef^ mfean occupational scores. The difference seems to stem 
from a lower rate of periodic unemployment even though fewer have been ab- 
sorbed into clericail, lower level professional, ^nd small proprietor posi- 

• tions. Seven of every 10 of these migrants were employed in the tertieny ^ . 
sector- Tvro of these were ex-military conscripts or volunteers whcT were : • 

.presently members* of the national police force. . Another 2 were biscellaneous 
servicJf employees as mespenger boys, short order cooks, bakery employees, 
and power compai^ employees. Two others were employed as nonmaniifacturing 
laborers, primarily in freight loading Jobs for bus companies and in n^is- 
cellaneous day. labor positions. Except for a priest, a secretazTt ^^nd two. 

. sales clerks, the other 1 in 10 were engaged in petty commerces^s drivers 
for taxi or bus companies, peddlers, or petty proprietors. \ ; , 

The 1 secondary sectol* employed 2 of every 10 rural-urban Generation 
III male migrants. One of these was engaged as cemi-skilled or uqskilled 
industrial labor in small firms and the. oiher one typically worked in the 
construction trades as contractors on petty, Jobs or as employeejs of subcon- 
tractors, many of whom were ex-Fomequenians. . , 

The remaining 1 in 10 were almost evenly divided between* unomploWent 
ond^ studying. With the exception of a small owner's son who was rec^iivi;i^ ^ 
support from ^he ecclesiastical order that administerefed the secondai^r^hooi 
he attended, all- of the secondary students were sons of mediun^^ and large 
owners. A different ecclesiastical order was providing financicLl support 
in'exchange for some labor'for the studies. of ode of the sons of a medium ^ - 
owner. Three students had mH^triculated in post-secondary professional train- 
ing curriculae. Two of them, had been awarded scholarships to attend the 
Colombian Coffee Federation School which, along with other activities, trains 
agricultural technicians at the para-professional level. The other post- 
secondary student wa^ ■ e;irolled,.i;i a pre-veterinary program at a tinivelrsity 
in Bogota.^ His father was one of the largest landowners in the sample and 
had one of the largest holdings of any full-time municipio resident. . 

Three important generalizations are abvious from a careful examination 
of the nonmigrants* occupations. First, nonmigrants vei*e concenti:^ted in 
the agricultural sector. ' Nearly three-fourths were nonpwners >rho operated 
production units as tenants under either sharecropping or service tenant 
agreements or provided labor input to the parental enterprise. Most of the 
other nonowners worked as agi'icultural day laborers; they are primarily un- 
der 25 years of age. Only 10 percent h6d become owners; 60 percent of the 
owners had title to less than three hecta^-e^ of land, Tlie 10 percent not 
engaged in agricultvire were engaged in pii^tty coi^rcial ventures as merc^Qnts 
or chauffeurs or were miscellaneous service employees. Aside from two sec- 
ondary school teachers and a local bureaucrat the service employees held low 
paying positions. ^ 

Secondly, two-thirds of the younger nonmigrant males were members of 
the family labor force as' part-time -.oif full-time family farm laborers or 
as family siervice tenants, *i.e. , they operated a separate production and 
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CGnsxmptfeon' unit . The fiilly employed, fullHiiJie faunily farm laborers worked 
about 3CfO days per. year on the family enterprise iij* a nondecisicn-makinc 
capaci-):y. They are* primarily from .large ovmer families. Even with additional 
l^d received under tenancy arrangements, many families still had operating 
uiiits to<5t ismiall ""to productively temploy all of tlie family labor force. , Con- 
sequently ohe- third full-time fafeily farm laborers we^e underemployed j. most 
were from families operating less than three hectares. ;^ Some sons of small 
owners who wei^e absorbed into the family labor force found part-time work 
in the nonfa?iily. labor force as agricultural day labore^^9 v( two-thirds) or 
as ^^harecroppers on their own or , with their fathers (one- fourth)'. • 

There was an overwhelming tendency for females to be members of the 
family labor force/ Nonfami]# labor force employment was greatest among 
two groups, daughters of nonoVners and the post-primary educated who most 
often are. dau^ters from medium* and large owner families # However, the type 
of occupations into which females ffom these parental- landownership groups 
were absorbed differed markedly. Daughters of nonowhers most^ often became 
domestic servants or unskilled labprers. The exceptions usually weye dress- 
maker's or. nuns. Only 5 percent were students. On the* other hand, all of 
/the daughters of large owners in the nonfamily labor force were lower level 
professionals anS clerical workers. Slightly over one-fourth of the yOimger ^ 
daughters of large own^irs were pursuing post-primary studies. 

Migrant females were also mor^ likely to entfer the ppnfamily Idbor force 
than^ nfnmigrant^. Sixty- four percent of the^ migrants, all rural -urban, had 
entered the . nonf amily labor force. Four of ^very 10 nonfamily labor force 
employed worked as domestic servants and 1 as a prostitute, ; An additi^al 
1 in 10 were engaged in ^each of the. following: in petty commerce ^s peddlers, 
in nonfamily retail shops as. sAles clerks ^ and as ^seamstresses in their home 
or small meu^ufacturing firms. Two in 10 were lower lev^ professionals, 
pajra-professionais, or office woi^ters*^' « 

The most imp<ifrt^nt occupational data for female nonmigrants are their 
ni3npartibipation in the nonfamily labor choree. Only 20 percent were employed 
in nonfamily occupationSj^ pnerrhalf^of-wiiom worked as domestic servants \jsu-:, 
ally for village families. The others were^ nearly evenly divided among dress- 
making^ primary school instruction and petty commercial endeavors* 

One-half of the family labor force m^bers were full-time housewives 
and fMiily farm laborers. Another 2 percent worked as laiindress.es in addi- 
tion to their housekeeping role.. Thirty-eijght percent were family domestics; 
that is, although not the decision-maker on homekeeping matters, they con- / 
tributed labor to^household chore s--r primarily Jatindry a^jid mejal prepai^atipn — 
as well as farm chores such as tending farm animals. Finally, 10 percent 
of the family labor force members worked in nonhousehold activities in ad- 
dition to being part-time family domestics. Generally, the secondary* occu- 
pations of these paxt-time family domestics were agricultural day laborer 
and domes-tic servant. One was a dressmsdcer and another a weekend sales clerk 
in' a local shop. (See Table l6. ) 

Overall, thei^, the occupational level of Ge*r^rati6n III is quite low. 
Certainly this is a yo\ing population, the majority of whom cannot ^be assumed 
to hfeve reached their peak occupational achievement. Still ,j^espite ' 



Table l6. Mean Occupational Level of Generation III by Amotint 
of Land Owned by Generation II, Migration Status, 
and Educational Level^ 'j 



Amount of Land Owned by* Generation 11^^ hectares) 



Educational Level, 
of Generation III 



None 



0,01- 
2,99 



3-00- 
9>99 / 



10+ 



Total 



Sonini grant Moles - 25 years 



Primary ^ 


2.3 


1.3 




(y.2 ■ 


1.3 




(16). 


(56) 


(32) 


(10) 


(122) 


Ppst-primary 




2.3 


o.ot> 


0.0^ 


1.0. 




(0) . 


(3) ■ 


(2) 


(2) 


(7) 


Total. 


^ • 2.3 


1.3 


l.h 


0.2 


1.3 




■ (16) 


(59) 


i3k) 


(20) 


(129) 



'141 grant Mal'es - 2.5 years 
Primary 

, Post-primary 

Total 



Nonmigrant Males - 25+ years 
Primary 

Post-primary ^ 

IT 

Totals 

Migrant Males - 25+ -years 
Primary 

Post-pr,imary 

Total 

Nonmigrant Females - 25 ye 
Primary 

Post-primary ' . 

Total ^ 
Migrant Females - 25 years 
Primary 

Post-primary 

Total 



3.5 It. 6 ' 


3.0 . 




it.O 


(12)- (9) 




'(0) 


(28) 


O.Q^ 


0.8^ 


0.0^ 


0.5 


(0) -(iVN 


(6) 


(3) 


(10) 


3.5 l+.l 


■ 2.0 


0.0 


3.1 


(12) (10) 


(13) 


(3) 


(38) 



3.1 

(9) 
6.7 
(3) 
3.8 
(12) 



3.3 

(1*3) 
It.O 

(1). 
3.3 ■ 



3.0 

(21) 
7.0 

(1) 

3.2 

(22) 



2^ 

(Q) 

2^ , 

(lit) 



It. 2 


It.l 


■ It. 8 


1^.3 


A. 9 


(12) 


(18) 


(12) 


(6) 


W) 


8.0 


_/» 


5.3 


5.0 


5)7 


(1) 


(0) 


(3) 


(2) . 


J^) 


1^.5 


5.1 


It. 9 


1^.5 


/ It. 9 


(13)- 


(18) 


(15) 


(8) 


\(5M 


ars 






9 




0.9 


0.2 


0.5 


0.0 


O.lt 


(13) 


(3lt) 


(2lt) 


(^^>, 


(79) 




2.0 . 


1.1^ 


1.6^ 


1.5^ 


'(.0) 


(5) 


(7) 


(5) 


(17) 


0.9 


O.lt 


• 0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


(13) 


(39) 


i ■ 


(13) 


(96) 


3.0 


2.1 


3.5 ; 




2.5 


(7) 


(16) • 




(0) 


(27) 




■ 0.0 


0.0 


7.5 . 


3.0 


(0) 


• (2). 


(1) 


(2) 


(5) 


3.0 


1.9 


, 2.8 ^ 


7.5 


2.6 


(7) 


(18) 


(5) 


(2) 


(32) 
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( Table 16 cont.) 







of Land Owned by Generat 


.ion 


II {hectares): ' 


EducationcLL Level 




0.01- 


3.00- 




Total 


of Generation III 


Ilon^ 


2.99 


9.99 


10+ 


Nonmigrant Females 


- 25+ years 










Primary 


0.8 


0.2 


0.7 


l.U 


0.6 




(6) 


(39) 


(35) 


(8) 


(88) 


Post-primary 


1.7 


0.0 ^ 


l.U 


u.o 


i-5 




(3) 


(3) ^ 


(5) 


(2) 


(13) 


Total 


1.1 


0.2 


(0.8 ^ 


1.9 


0.7 . 




* (9) 


(U2) 




(10) 


(101> 








f 






Primary 


0..U 


2.5 


1.3 


2.5 


2.U * 




(5) 


(23) 


(11) 


(2) 


(Ul) 


Post-primary 


7»3 


2.2 


^.0 




5.U 




(U) 


/ (M . 


(«) " 


(0) 


(10) 


Totea 


3.U 


2.5*' 




2.5 


3.0 




(9) 


(27) 


(13) ^ 


(2) 


(51) 

t 

i * 



ERIC 



^Generation II refers to "the sample families* and Generation III tc 
their Fomeque-born children 12 yeaxs and older. 

^tost members of these cells are students. 



receiving more schooling than their parents and parent-siblings, only 5 
percent were engaged in an d«cupation which might be^ considered reasonably 
remunerative and secux'g^ Presently, there are no largo landowners (25 hec- 
tares or more). Slightly more than 2 percent (abolit. 1 percent of the laales) 
are engaged in* lower level professions, and anothei* U percent of, the males 
ai?e medium-size landowners. * The^ former might be considered reasonably re- 
munerative and secui-e positions and the latter marginally remunerative and 
secaire. But this accounts for less than 10 percent of the members of Gen- 
eration III. And even with the addition of those presently pursuing post- 
primary studies, the proportibn of members of Generation. Ill obtaining eco- 
nomically remunerative and secure positions would not reach 15 percent. 
Inheritance of larger plots by the sons of large' owners who presently are 
family farm laboi^s would add another 2 or 3 .percent. >^ 



For the other four-fifths of\the members of Generation III presently 
employed in low-paying, unstable positions — such as family or nonfanily . 
laborers and tenants^ on small agricultural holdings — petty commercial' agents 
and petty craftsmen, or freight loaders, .cJbnstruction workers,^ and sem^/^illed 
laborers in small industrial enterprises-^possibilities for obtaining more 
stable, higher paying occupations are bleak. The bulk of them possess nei- 
ther the quantity of education, capital, or contacts to penetrate the .pre- 
requisites for the l,imited number of viable occupations,. At best, they 
may enter reasonably well paying temporary^ J obp ii?:e construction, or be- 
come low inccme but perhaps more secure small landowners. 
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CHAPTER IX 

' ) 

SUMMARY AND, DISCUSSION 



* Stress on the use of capiteul -intensive technoloey in a society with 
'unequally distributed economic resources exacerbates the capacity to create 
.new employment positions jind maintain existing ones. Concomitantly, unpre — - 
cedentcd population, growth releases thoiasands of youth each year into a 
redundant labpr pool. These processes, coupled with the accelerated deple- 
tion ofr rural phycical rcGources, spell a high degree of disguised unemploy- 
ment for the bulk of. the rural population associated with small owner, ten- 
6tnt, or wage labor production. 

The Erot^l^^ent Dilemma . ^ • 

Tied-loan and assistance pr5)grams by developed countries or their rep-'^ 
'rcsentatives'^. emphasize schemes which tend to replace labor with capital 
while increasing output. Ostensibly to c.U-eviate scarcities in domestic 
food production, capital-intensive technology has become pcurt of the gov- 
ernment development programs. As has been the case with infi-astructiu'al 
development, land reforms^ credit and other policies, use and" control of 
technology is maintained primarily by the '5 to 15 percent who own nearly 
three-fourths of the land resources. Throiagh their increased 'volume of 
production (though producbivity per unit of land may be legs than that of 
small-scale producers) this type of large-scale agriculture •erodes the 
markets of the small labox*- intensive production units. As the small pro- 
ducers attempt to compete, their expanded use of yield-increasing technology 
without proper soil and water management exhausts thei physical resoiorce 
base. And most must enter tenancy agreements in order to finance these 
inputs. At the arune time, wage labor positions are not -expanding at a rate 
equal to the numbers being thrust into the labor market. 

The incip^nt national industrial production and distribution enter- 
♦ prises are beii^ converted to capital-intensive technology. Even more im- 
portant, the subsidieuries of multinational corporations headquartered in 
large urban centers of the United States, Western Europe,, and Japan are 
now the major investors in extractive, processing production and distrib^j- 
tion industries. They employ capital-intensive technology managed and some- 
times operated by non-nationals. Furthermore, infrastructural development 
projects sponsored by the governiaent with funds from foreign loan end as- 
^sistance prbgi'ams have followed the same capital-intensive route. The use 
V)f capitalrintensiye technology in all of the above-mentioned areas elimi- 
nates many petty producers and merchants while not creating many skill^ed 
. and unskilled labor positions - 

Accompanying the utilization of capital-intensive technology in the 
parivate economic sector has been a move to bureaucratic forms of organiza- 
tion. Bureaucracies require literate incumbents. Multinational corpora- 
tions usually base tl^eir employability criteria on ethnocentric educational 
standards. Together with limiting, the number of employable nationals, this 
^reates demands for an enlargement of ihe educational facilities and the 
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establishment of vocationally oriented c\irric\ilae. With^ncrements in the 
demand for educationeLL and related services, private and public service 
bureaiucracies likewise expand. But despite increases in both public and 
private b'ureaucratic and technocratic positions, two factors mitigate against 
their being filled to any marked degree by inhabitants of rural communities. 
First, the historical and continued neglect by most politiceLL administra- 
tions of^^rurca education virtually predetermines that *he rural populace 
is less well schooled than their urban counterparts. Secondly, the rtiral-/ 
botn population is less knowledgeable about the avedlability c^f such posi- 
tions, iei3S familiar with the documentation, application procedures and 
other such prerequisites, etnd less likely, to have ftriends and acquaintances 
within any incipient or established bureaucrcuiy. 

Summary of Findings 

Overall educational eLriftspccupational levels and residential mobility 
as trell as differentials on these variables by the degree of parental land- 
ownership were examined for two generations -from a minifundia, community in 
the Colombian highlands. . " 

' . At the time j3f the study, a complete five-year primary school program 
' existed in the village and 'hamlet, while two- or three-year primary educar 
tional establishments were operating in nearly all veredas of' the open coun- 
tryside. In addition, six-year secondary education programs (whose first 
four years were bachillerarto tra,ining and whose last two years were no^aO, 
school training) and two-year s^iVpublic vocational schools were located ^ 
in the village. ^ \ 

r 

^ A decrease from Generation II t<^ III in illiteracy and •functioneLL il- 

' literacy notwithstanding, the mean level of educationeLL attainment was still 
less than four years of primary training. The following demonstrates the 
differentials in educational attainment by ge^^atioh, controlling for sex: 

For every 100 males in Generation II, 

28 had received no formal education (illiterate) 

Uo had completed one to two years of primary training 

(functional illiterate) 
28 had completed, three to five years of primary training 
U. had completed some post-primiry tx:aining. 

For every 100 males in Generation III, 

5 had received no formal education-^illiterate) 
35 had completed one to two years of primary training 

(functional illiterate) 
51 had completed three to five years of primary training 
9 had completed some post-primary training. 

For every 100 females in Generation II, , s 
29* had received no formal education (illiterate) \ 
Uo had completed one to two years of primary training 

(functioneJL illiterate) 
.30 had completed three, to five years of primary training 
. V. • ,5 had completed some post-primary training. ^ ^ 
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For every 100 females in Generation III, 

6 had received no formal education (illiterate) 
31 had completed one to two -years of primary training 

(functional illiterate) . . 

UT had completed three to five years of primary training 
l6 had completed some post-primary training. ^ 
^ • ' 

Distance from educationial facilities in the village of Fomeque and 
neighboring municipios ruled" out daily commuting tp school for most rural 
youth. Coqsequeritly , rural families who wanted to continue the education 
of their children and who did not have homes, relatives, or close friends 
in the village were fAced with room and board expenses in addition to/the 
monthly tuition and the cost of school bo<»ks, supplies , and uniforms .V^^ly 
those living in the veredas surrcmnding^WlLevillage (usually disteince 
der five kilometers) could avoid the expensfes^f operating a second house- 
hold, paying a small fee to a relative, or paying a much la^er fee (to a 
village landlord or the secondary school for live-in privileges.^ Tn&^ 
educational costs in relation to rural family incomes resulted in a low 
enrollmer^ of rural youth and an even sparser number of graduates from lo- 
cal secondary , schools. IndeecfJ 50 to 6o percent of the enrollment in the 
local secondary schools were non-Fomequenians coming principally firom fami- 
lies residing in neighboring villages. Met a, and Bogota. The others were 
children ^f village residents. For both generations ,there was a direct 
relationship between mecm educational level an(^ proximity to the village. 

A few offspring of nonowners had ^received financial assistance from 
relatives and friends which enabled them to obtain a post-primary education. 
Nevertheless, for both males and females there was a direct relationship 
between mean educational level af the offspring and degree of parentcLl land- 
ownership. On a standardized basis: 

For every 100 Generation II males from medium and large owner 
families, 7 had completed some post-primaiy training. 

For every 100 Generation II males from nonowner and small owner 
families, 2 had completed sdhe post-primary training. 

For every 100 Generation III males from .medium and large owner 
families, 15 had completed some post-i>rimary trainip^. 

For every 100 Generation III males from nonowner and small owner 
families, 5* had completed some post-primary training. 

ng the females, we find a similar pattern; 

For every 100 Generation Il femfiLes* from medium and large oraer 
famili^, 11 had completed some post-primary training. 

Fof every 100 Generation II females from ^pnowner and small owner 
families, 3 had completed sc«ne post-primary training. 

For every 100 (generation III females from medium and large owner 
families, 21 had completed some post-primary training. ^ 
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For every 100 Generation III females from nonowner and small owner 
families, 13 had completed some post-primary training. 



Likewise, mean occupational level for Generation II males is directly 
'•related to degree of parental l€mdownership» Analysis shows that among 
the Generation II nonmigrants nearly three- fourths were landowners. But 
, utilizing either the traditional figure of three hectares or that of five 
hectares established by the CIDA studies for the Andean region of Colombia 
as the standard for a viable income and employment producing land unit, a 
maximum of one-third or one-fourth would qualify. Over one-fo\irth of the 
landowners possess a title to less them a hectare. Less than 10 percent 
owned ten hecteures or more — what we have termed a large owner in this com- 
mlunity. Whereas inheritance of marriage partners, gifts, and purchases 
enabled mny sons of nonowners to receive title to very small plots of lan^f 
almost all the owners of five hectares or more were sons of large owners. 

But despite the 'low incidence of significant ownership, at least two-<,^ 
thirds of the sample household heads produced commercicLL enterprises. Be- 
sides the absentee owners (the majority of whom live in Bogota) of hundreds 
of hectares in the cold eJ.pine climatic zones, over one-half of the full- 
time village household heads owned Iqnd in the municipio. Most of these 
village^ landowners were merchcLnts, proiJ^siorials, bureaucrats, and public 
officials who gave out all or part of th^i^ land for commercieLL cropping 
under informal sharecroppping or service tenant agreements. Accordingly, 
both owner and nonowner full-time rural household heads (nearly 60 percent 
^ total) supplemented their landholdings with cash or share rented land ^ 
used for commercieJ. production. Consequently, slightly over one-half of 
them operated production units of up to three hectares; over one-third op- 
erated from three to ten' hectares v and only 12 percent operated ten or more 
hectares. Still, we found that, with rare exceptions, only the large land- 
owners had a yearly farm and family income above the minimum of urban white 



On the other hand, the better educated migrants to provincial towns 
and large urban centers entered lower level professional, clergy, and cleri- 
cal positions. But the vast majority of the migrants— primarily the off- 
spring of nonowners and smAll owners — were concentrated in petty enterprises 
as self-employed operators, tenants, or laborers. Emplc^ent and underem- 
ployment in these low-paying. Unstable Jobs is frequently accompanied by 
periodic unemployment. 

Considering that owners of three hectares or more (in thi^^^cp-se sel- 
dom exceeding 25 hectares), lower l&vel professionals, clergy, and cleri- 
cal workers are the most economically remunerative and secure occupations 
into which the males entered, 22 out of 100 Generation II males had attained 
such a level. At least 11 of these 22 were owners of three to ten hectares 
of land (medium^owners) . But, again, we find substantial differences be- 
tween high occupational levels and more extensive parental landholdings. 
For every 100 Generation II males from medium and l^rge owner families, 
j8 had attained high occupational levels tar our definition. This compared 
to 11 out of eveiry 100 sons of nonowners. aKd small owners . 



Among the females where the nonfamily labor force participation was 
greatly reduced, 9 out of every 100 daughters of medium and large owners 



collar emplo^^ees. 
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compared with only 2 of the daughters- of nonownera and small owners were 
employed in the lower level professions, religious orders, or clerical po- 
sitions. . ' 



. The^youthfulness of Generation III indicates that we are, not likely 
to have recorded the highest occupational level some members of this gen- 
eration will attain. Only 5 out of every 100 were employed in an occupa- 
tion we .classified as high. But five others were post-primary students'. 
Assistance from the e^cclesiastical order of the local priest to three sons 
of a nonowner enabled" more sons of ndnowners and small owners to obtain 
"bigh" occupational Levels — 6 of every 100 sons of nonowners and small own- 
ers compared with 5 of every 100 sons of medium and large owners. Nonethe- 
less, the vasit majority of the children of nonowners and small owners are 
cbncentrated as laborers in petty enterprises, while the offspring of me- 
dium and large owners have remained family farp laborers. Like their parent- 
siblings, a few have found employment in ^maill industrial and building con- 
tracting ventures launched by former Fomequenians . A few military veter- 
ans Joined the national police force or private protection forces as watch- 
men. I4ost^ became service workers — the females as domestic servants, the 
males as bakery, slaughterhouse, restaurant, garage, and transport workers — 
or nonmanufacturing laborers loading freight, sweeping streets or floors, 
or shoveling materials on road crews. 

However, even these oftentimes unstable and/or, low- ^ying Jobs are 
less available to the younger males as attested to by their massive concen- 
tration on meager production units incapable of absorbing their labor. 
Some of these underemployed family farm laborers find periodic employment 
as agricultural day laborers or launch weekend retail or middlemen ventures 
for short periods. Most of these family farm laborers pool resources with 
their families of orientation (parents and unmarried siblings). Increas- 
ingly, these family units sustain, themselves through a multiplicity of 
income-earning relationships. Th^ enter service tenancy, and often share- 
cropping arrangements as vrell, vrith village and sometimes rural landlords 
to receive land or inputs necessary to produce commercieil crops. Frequent- 
ly, the landlord is a village merchant who also extends consumer and pro- 
ducer credit during. the interim between harvests. In addition, family mem- 
bers pursue (me or more of the following of f- farm activiti^: agricultural 
day laborer, petty merchant, peddler of fresh agricultural products, domes- 
tic service, handicraftsmanship, and seasonal migration to^Join harvesting 
crews. . ^ ' 

The continual automation of production processes together with increased 
attention to educational prerequisites further restricts not only the pos- 
sibilities for those entering the labor force to obtain economically remun- 
erative and secure Jobs, but even possibilities of extended families to 
provide underemployment and unemployment compensation. Among other conse- 



.agricultural production and consumption of light manufactured goods toward 
a subsistence type of living. However, U reversion to subsistence produc- 
tion may be hanpered by recent chcmges in the physical resources. Drawn 
increasingly into cash markets by profit-minded commercial and landoiming 
interests, small producers have abandoned many of their traditional inter- 
cultivated subsistence crops in favor of clean cultivated row crops which 
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seriously threaten the fragile ecological balance. Without proper soil 
and water management techniques, the fertile top soil quickly erodes from 
the mountainous plots and chokes the- valleys and waterways with sediments, 
tod the hea>/ application of cheaical fertilizers and pesticides has con- 
taminated local streams and destroyed many natural predators. Consequent- . 
ly, the small landowning family faces an increasingi^y hostile environment 
in ]&hich to eke out a living. 

By 1970, there were some signs of a trend away from commercial agri- ^ 
cultural production. A particularly severe rainy season had accelerated 
the erosion of the mountainside plots and many small. producers indicated 
heavy losses in commercial crops. Declining yields as a result of fertility 
losses V disease, and insect damage, together with rising costs of fertilizer 
and pesticides, had driven a number of producers back to subsistence crops. 
■These crops, they argued, might at least feed themselves and their families. 
Even some medium and large owners were weighing alternative sources of em- 
ployment. Some were shifting toward extensive livestock enterprises while 
others with secondary educated children were deliberating the possibilities 
of becoming economically dependent upon the incomes of these offspring. 
As one respondent expressed it, "Perhaps it is better to quit agriculture 
while the debts are few and xiontribute my labor to^my children s families. 
They, in turn, can provide food and shelter for us older folks. Who knows, 
I might even f.ind occasional employment in Bogota.". To be sure, the number 
of full-time rural household heads with this alternative is meager. 



Implications . 



What clues does the present analysis give us about employment of fu- 
ture generations of stagnating rural communities of underdeveloped countries 
Under the prevailing conditions, prospects for remunerative employment in ■ 
the rural areas appear to be very dim. Within the densely populated rural 
areas, continuing concentration of the productive means in the hands of 
an eroding elite, and more importantly a newly emerging administrative and 
commercial elite, denies rural families and their children access to the 
kinds of opportunities that are essential to the alleviation of perpetual 
poverty. Ip particular, there seems to be* no evidence that the dominant 
local groups are relinquishing control of physical inpuljs, technology, and 
informatio;i which are clearly needed to increas^ permanent, productive em- 
ployment positions in these rui-al areas. — ^ 

'<) 

Furthermore, there is every reason to believe that the national as 
well as international economic elites are having an increasingly deleteri- 
ous effect upon employment opportunities in local economies as they fortify 
their control^ over important capital and commodity markets. This control 
extends into the political arena such that rural people have virtually no 
influence over the political decisions taken in their communities, to say 
nothing of higher levels. 

Prospec;ts for employment in less densely populated rural areas are 
not ai^ brighter. As the less productive, frontier areas become filled and 
as large-scale mechanized agriculture takes over in the fertile intermon- 
tane valleys and coastal plains, it appears that opportunities for migra- 
tion out of congested rural areas to productive employment elsewhere in 



rural areas will diminish. To be sure, these areas may absorb significant 
streams in*-zaigriants as they are squeezed elsewhere, but these mi- ^ 

grants are not likely to fare well among the ranching and large-sceLLe ag- 
ricultural operations. 

For those who will be siphofied off to the urban areas, the employment 
picture appears to be mixed. On the one hand, the children of the petty 
owners and^ nonowners can expect intense competition for menial Jobs from 
the children of the urban workers. On the^ other hand, those children frpm 
the relatively few large and medium owner f^jilies may expect to find viable 
positions in the ever-growing private eind public bureaucracies. However, 
they too will be facing growing competition from children of urban bureau- 
cratic, technocratic, eind commercial employees who will likely have a com- 
parative advantage over their rural counterparts because of their "established 
contacts and knowledge of the prerequisites. And this disadvantage will 
undoubtedly grow as the educationeLL opportunities expand differentially 
for urban youth compared to rureLL youth. ^ 

Contrary to popular view, education does not appear to be a panacea 
for future, generations^ of mral youth. StructvircJ. constraint* so limit the 
Job market that education alone, does not assuipe productive employment* Even 
i£ present forms of education were made available to all mired, children,' 
tMs would not substantially enhance their chances for remunerative employ- 
ment because of the relative advantages of urban youth and limited, if any, 
change in the number of such occupational positions. 

But expansion of educational facilities for the mral masses cannot 
take plewe without pervasive changes in the ownership and control of economic 
6md political resources. As long as the terms of trade favor the urban areas 
and metropolitan centers of the developed covintries an^ as long as the ru- 
ral masses are denied political participation, neither loced. nor outside 
resources will be channeled into rural education or^in^^o other programs for 
the rural populace. ^ 

Moreover, the persistence of urban-focused educational models cpupled 
with an emulation of models from developed countries does little to create 
rural employment — and indeed may diminish it — while multiplying service and 
administrative positions in the urban areas. Hence, the educational system 
as it presently functions aids in the creation of a self-supplying urban 
consuming class and a marginally consuming rural mass. 
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APPENDIX 

Occupationeil Listings for All Groups 

rb 



Table A-1. Pijimary and Secondcury Occupations^ of Generation ll 

Occupations Household Heads Spouses 

Agricultural Producer 88 
Part-Time Agricultural 

Producer 73 

\ ' 

Agricultural laborer ' (^l) 

Unskilled ^onagriciiltural • ^ 

\ laborer (2) 

Petty merchemt (l8) 

Livestock trader (5) 

Craftsmaji (^) 

Handicraftsman (3) ^ 

Housewife ' 2k 111 

Paft-Time Housewife and . * 

Family Farm Lab«irer 11 . « 

Agricultural laborer 

(6) 

Unskilled nonagricultural ^ 

laborer (3) . X\) 



/ 



Petty merchant 



(16) 



Livestock trader (1) 
Craftsman 

' (5) 

Handicraftsman (2) O (8) 

Domestic (6)' (8) 

Lower-level seQ.aried 
professional 



(1) 



Unskilled Nonagricultural 

Laborer 2 

Petty Merchant 2 . 

Craftsman ^ 

Total 20li 157 



^Thew eleven individuals with tertiary occupations were omitted from 
this table since this employmept accounted for only a small portion of 
their total work commitment. 

^Generation II refers to the sample families and Generation I their 
parents. . - 
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Table A-2. Primary Occupations of Generation II Siblings" 

by Migration Status^ 



Males 



Females 



Occupations 



Nonmigraat Migrant Nonmigrant - Migrant 



2) 
3) 



h) 



5) 



O) Seasonal laborer/ 
unemployed 
Stxident 

Full-time housewife 
Pull- time family • 

domestic 
Domestic servant 
Farm laborer 

Service tenant . ^ 
Family service tenant 
Sharecropper 
|Wonmanufacturing 

laborer 
Farm manager 
Cash renter 
Small owner 
Service, other 
Operative 
Crafts 

Peddler and livestock 

traders 
Petty merchant . ■ 
Unskilled industrial 

laborer 
Semi-skilled ' 

industrial laborer 

6) Medium owner 

7) Merchant 
Clerical worker 

8) Large owner 
Lower-level salaried 

professional 

Lower-level non- 
salaried professional^ 

Self-employed 
professional 
/■ 

Total'^ 



11 
10 



22 

kk 
76 
5 

h 
2 
6 

lUl 

2 

? 
1 

17 
10 



52 
2 
3 

18 



,U38 



U6 
3 



2 
11 
13 

8 

5 

9 
6 
2 
7 

25 
8 

19 

19 
1 



8 
11 
2 
6 
2 

3 

2 

3 

222 



1 
7 

28^ 

79 
28 

6 
5 



\ 



6 
3 



5 
1 



20 
110 

30 



2 

18 

3 

9 
8 



1 
3 
2 



U39 



217 



Summary: 

Family Lal5or Force 

Nonfamily Labor Force 

PrimarJ'^ Sector 
Nonowner 
Owner 



Ul7 



15? 
211 



173 



U5 

20 



365 
67 



11 
8 



110 

87 



1 



00 



-T5- 

(Table A-2 cont. ) • \ 



Males Females 



Occupations 






Nonmi crant 




oeconciary o^cisor 






7 




xnciusuriaJL xaDorer 




Q 




1 


Craft sman • 


7 


19 


3 


3 - 












Laborer 


h 


9 


- 




Service 


2 


27 


29 


>\ 1, Q 


Domestic 


ft 


(2) 


(28) " 




Commerce 


31 








Clerical 


3 


6 






Lower-level professional 


h 


8 


6 


10 


ether 


21 


U9 


7 


20 


Student 


. (10) 


(3) 


(7) ' " 


(-) 


Total « 


I438 


222 


U39 


217 


^Generation II siblings refers to the Fomeque-born siblings of the sam- 
ple household heads ^d their spouses. - 

^All members of this category are in the priesthood or sisterhood.' 



Table A-3. Primary Occupations of Generation III by Migration Status^ 



Males Females 



Occupations Nonmiprant Migrant Honmigrant Mif?:ant 

0) 



1) 



2) 
3) 



Unemployed 


2 


6 


1 


2 


Student 


■ lU 


9 


15 


7 


Fiill-time housewife ^ 


1 




77 


22 


Full-time family ^ 






59 




domestic 








Full-time family 










farm laborer 


Ul^ 








Part-time housewife 






U 




Part-time family 






15 




domestic 








Pai^t-tiEjfje family 










farm ^borer 








Domestic . servant 


2 




13 


21 


Farm laborer 


1^ 








Service tenant 


11 








Family service tenant 


18 








Sharecropper 


18 


2 




5 


Sales clerks 




2 




Nonmanufacturing 




12 






laborer 








Farm manager . 


1 








Cash renter 


T 


1 






Slnall owner 


lU 


u 
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(T^ble A-3 coht. ) 



Males Females 



Occupations 


No nmi grant 




Mi per ant 


NomnlKrant 




• 

5) Service, other 


2 




18 


_ ■ ■ 




Operative 


2 






- 


- 


, Crafts 


1 




6 


k 




Peddler 


k 




k 


1 


6 


Petty merchaxit 


2 




1 






Unskilled industrial 












laborer 




* 


3 




2 


. Semi-skilled industrial 












laborer 






5 






6) Medium owner 


^ V 




3 


— 




'(■) Clerical 


. 1 X 




1 


1 • 


2 


8) Lower-level salaried 












para-professional 










o 
O 


and profesoionol^ 


2 




1 


3 


Total . 


•221. 






197 
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Sunnnaz'y : 












Family Labor Force , x 












Nonfamily Labor Force 


110 




77 


26 




Primary Sector 


67 




■ # 






Nonowner - 




11 




- 


. Ouner 

• 


23 




7 


- 


- • 


Secondary Sector 






8 






Tni4ii n't* Ti laborer 








2 


Crafty sman 


.1 






U 




Te^rtiary Sector 








r 




Laborer 


k 




12 






Service 


h 




1 Q 




PS 


Petty Qommerce ^ — ^ 


• 8 




10 


3 


6 


Sales/clerical 


1 




3 


1 


7 


Lower-level professional. 


2 




1 


3 


8 


Other 


16, 




15 


16 


* 

"9 


Student 


■' (I'O 




(9) 


*(15) • 


(7) 


Total 


221 




92 


197 


33 



^Gen^ration III refers to Fomeque-born chiloi-en 12^ears apd older of 
the sample families. , 

^Tbis includes 12 males, or 29 percent of the full-ti^ie family farm 
laborers, who were underemployed. } , ^ 

^This category includes* those remunerated in kind such as priests ahd 
nups. 
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